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Many long - estab- 
lished business theo 
ries—supposed to be 
definitely and per- 
manently fixed—have 
gone by the boards in the last two years. 
For instance, the Young plan for German 
reparations payments was considered a 
model, but when the world-wide depres- 


the 


the Young plan was 


sion cut value of German products 


found unworkable, 
and the moratorium remedy was applied. 
Emergencies compel changes in programs, 
which suggests the query: 

What effect will the downward trend of 
commodity prices have on methods of 
valuation of public service companies in 
rate cases? 

This question is beginning to receive 
the attention of certain state commissions, 
and it consequently will be of vital im- 


all 


revenue from the public. 


portance to utilities receiving their 
Telephone assv- 
ciations and other utility organizations will 
have to give this issue serious considera- 
tion at their fall meetings. 

*k *k * * 

For years state utility regulation—mean- 
ing service rates—was on a basis of the 
original cost of the property. The princi- 
ple was set up and generally recognized 
that entitled to 


based on the cost of the plant when con- 


the company was rates 


structed. It was accepted that the capital 
actually invested in the plant should get a 
fair return. 

Then when prices dropped there was a 
demand that cost 


present reproduction 


should govern valuations. The companies 


agreed to this method because most plants 


VALUATION METHODS OF UTILITIES— 
TELEPHONE POLICY WINS 


had 


lower. 


been built when prices were even 


A continuation of the downward trend, 
however, now makes the old original cost 
theory seem preferable, for if prices go 
much lower the unfriendly critics of the 
utilities—and the commissions—will de- 
mand a reduction of rates 


because the 


plant could 


be reproduced now for less 


than when it was built 15 or 20 years ago. 





It is an interesting situation—not to 
say a ticklish one—for the companies 
under the supervision of those commis- 


sions which may desire to make a political 
demonstration during the next year when 
national politics will be boiling. 


3K * cs OK 

Human nature is still pretty selfish, and 
in most cases opinion depends on the angle 
from which the average man views things. 
When it cost more to build, the regula- 
tory commissions wanted the service com- 
pany to accept rates based on the “origi- 
nal cost” which prevailed when prices were 
down. Now when prices may go lower 
than “original cost,’ the regulators may 
insist on rates being based 


on present 


reproduction valuation. It’s all in the 


viewpoint. 

Both commissions and companies should 
look at the situation fairly, and not let 
personal interest give the public a dis- 


The 


and used in utility service is entitled to 


torted impression. money invested 


a fair return, and the utility laws so pro- 


vide. The best inter- 


ests of the people can 


be served only by 


broad-minded coop- 


eration between the 


regulatory authorities and the companies 


rendering the service, with neither one 


trying to take advantage of the other be 
cause of present general business troubles 
prevalent everywhere. 

As a matter of fact, the chief responsi- 
bility lies with the commission, which can 


do much tto influence public sentiment. 


Acting as the arbitrator between the pub 


lic and the companies, the commissions 


have an exceptional opportunity to perform 


a notable service in these times of unrest 


and changing conditions. 


* * * * 
One economic authority has this to say 
“We may be sure that if the long-term 
trend of commodity prices continues down- 


ward, there will be a radical change in 


our methods of public utility valuation. In 
the latter part of the last century, utility 


regulation was on the basis of original 


cost of property and plants. 

But prices were falling and the critics 
of the utilities forced a revision of thought 
which resulted in establishing the method 
of evaluating the public service corpora 


tions on the basis of reproduction cost. 


William Jennings Bryan was the prime 


mover in this change, with special refer 
ence to the railroads. 


Prices have now been going down 


since 1920, and still the utilities have 


favored the theory of reproduction costs 


because many plants were built at lower 


prices than those that prevailed. How- 
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ever, commodity prices again are reaching 
a level that will likely cause many utility 
managements to seek a return to the old 
basis of original cost. 

This is indicated by recent arguments 
respecting the valuation of rapid transit 
systems of New York. It is stated that 
the reproduction value of the city’s sub- 
way lines has declined $80,000,000 within 
a year.” 

Telephone Policy Wins. ° 

That it pays service companies to be 
frank with the public and keep people in- 
formed as to what they are doing is con- 
clusively proved by Chester T. Crowell in 
a recent article in Public Utilities Fort- 
nightly. Mr. Crowell is an editor and 
writer on economics with wide experience, 
and he pays the telephone industry a com- 
pliment that may well serve as a guide to 
telephone men in the future. 

His article, entitled “The Inarticulate 
Utilities,” advances the theory that the only 
way a public service company can effec- 
tively fight against unfair political attacks 
is to lay all the facts before the people. 
Otherwise, the company is suspected of 
opposing certain politicians in order to help 


other politicians who will act as_ the 


TELEPHONY 
utility’s friends. This disregard of the 
public interest is dangerous. The surest 
protection is to tell the truth before the 
bar of public opinion. 

* * * aK 

The writer boldly says that most of the 
trouble bothering the electric light indus- 
try now is because its leaders have not 
come into the open with the facts and told 
the people the truth, and that the hulla- 
baloo over a “power trust” is due to such 
unwise tactics. 

“The gentlemen of the electrical indus- 
try would do well to consider the record of 
their compatriots in the telephone busi- 


ness, another important utility,” says Mr. 


“Those 


faced the issue. 


Crowell. people have always 
Consequently when they 
won, it was not Senator Sorghum—the 
typical politician—they defeated but the 
untruth which threatened their welfare. 
“As a newspaper editor and magazine 
writer, | have myself criticized telephone 
companies, but I can say in their praise 
that they have never failed to reply. More- 
over, they have always replied courteously 
and precisely to the point at issue. The 
telephone business is now, I believe, the 


most complete monopoly in this country, 
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but is it having very much trouble? Not 
that I notice. ; 

To be sure we have the best telephor 
service on earth, but I observe with inter- 
est that nearly everyone. is aware of that 
fact, and surely everyone hasn’t tried the 
European service, as I have—and near 
burst a blood vessel. Evidently there has 
been some explaining in print on this point. 

Consider what a frightful difficulty the 
telephone executives faced in explaining 
to the public that the more _ telephones 
there are in a given community the higher 
the rate must be. That is exactly con- 
trary to the usual rule of business that 
quantity reduces prices. I gave them a 
terrific barrage of editorials the first time 
I encountered an increase in rates on that 
ground. 

They whipped me with the facts and 
left me laughing at my own ignorance. 
They answered me personally and in print 
within 48 hours; no growling, no law suits, 
no politics. They were fighting the issue. 

And they have won every fight of theirs 
of which I have any knowledge over a 
period of 20 years. How different this is 
from the record and policy of the coun- 


try’s electric light and power utilities!” 


Sales-Man-Ship in Telephone Business 


Business Dependent on the Man in Sales-Man-Ship—Every Employe Now 
Recognized as Member of Sales Force by Progressive Companies— Growing 
Need for Man in Sales-Man-Ship—Paper Read at Pennsylvania Convention 


By H. E. Prevost, 


General Sales Manager, Bell Telephone Co. of Pa., Harrisburg, Pa. 


We all have one great common interest— 
we are trying to sell telephone service that 
won't come back to patrons who will. 

We have certain well-defined policies in 
trying to furnish the best telephone service 
possible, at a fair price, with a sufficient 
margin for a certain reserve and a dividend 
to those who have placed their faith in the 
integrity of the company. That requires 
efficient management and high-class sales 
efforts. 

Success has been defined as the ratio 
between what business actually has accom- 
plished and what it might have accom- 
plished. True success in business is in 
direct proportion to the ability of man. 

Every concern is a selling organization, 
or there wouldn’t be any need for its ex- 
istence. Selling, therefore, is the basis of 
our business. It’s the coordinating element 
of any business. So I have selected for my 
subject one very big word—Sales-MAN- 
ship. Broadly speaking, salesmanship is 
largely a ma‘ter of men and methods. 


Every person here has seen the telephone 
business grow tremendously. All of us 
feel, no doubt, that we have played a real 
part in helping to stabilize a great industry. 

Everyone has something to sell. We are 
either selling our own or someone else's 
services. We know that telephone service 
is not hard to sell. In fact, there is some- 
thing wrong with any product that is diff- 
cult to sell. 

It was only a few years ago that our 
sales force consisted of the men who were 
traveling the highways and byways in 
search of new business. Today every em- 
ploye is a member of our sales force. 

In 1929 we experimented with our em- 
ploye sales plan. In the central Pennsyl- 
vania area the employe body turned in 
12,623 stations or about 2% per employe. 
In 1930 they sold 15,129 stations or an 
average of about four per employe. For 
the first four months of 1931 station sales 
were 26 per cent ahead of the same period 
of 1930. In addition to this increase in 


station sales, there have also been 6,985 
sales of miscellaneous items. 

Another very outstanding sales perform- 
ance by employes was the 12-day campaign 
of our neighbor and coworker, The United 
Telephone Co. of Pa. With a quota of 500 
stations, they came under the wire with 
243 per cent of that quota, or 1,214 stations 
in 45 exchanges. 

During the last few years almost every 
telephone company has made a _ special 
effort to sell the existing unsold market. 

One very important factor is to keep this 
market sold. It is a well-known fact that 
in too many instances a certain percentage 
of this new business has remained with us 
only a short time. The underlying reason 
for the loss of a considerable portion of 
this business may have been that telephone 
service was sold in places where it should 
not have been. This is bound to happe" 
where we have an active employe bod) 
trying to stimulate the sale of new servic 

It is recognized that it is extremely hard 
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to determine who will and who will not 
continue to pay for telephone service once 
it is installed. 

which advertise 


Isn’t it true that concerns 

extensively are merely 
after the favorable attention of the pub- 
lic, and spend enormous amounts for that 
purpose. With a large employe body sell- 
ing telephone service, surely the public is 
being favorably impressed with the tele- 
phone company’s interest. Even though 
many stations may remain but a short time, 
this activity may be the best kind of 
advertising. 

Our chief problem then, as I see it, is 
to create, in the minds of the non-using 
telephone public, a greater appreciation for 
telephone service and to prove beyond any 
question of doubt that it is an investment 
and not an expenditure. Service in its 
fullest sense calls for every phase of help- 
fulness that may be rendered within rea- 
sonable cost. 

Charles M. Schwab once remarked that 
“the best systems may be devised for man- 
agement, but the running of any business 
can be no more effective than the people 
who do the operating.” The most impor- 
tant element of any organization, then, is 
the people who are engaged in it. 

We can erect the finest buildings, install 
the best plant and provide everything pos- 
sible in the way of equipment, yet the pub- 
lic passes judgment as they measure this 
man in sales-MAN-ship, whose chief re- 
sponsibility is to care for this very sensi- 
tive, and at times very exacting public. 
That responsibility extends from the office 
boy to the president. 

Modern salesmanship of the highest 
class is founded on the fundamental prin- 
ciple of rendering the fullest service and 
the most accurate information regarding 
the service offered for sale. 

Most of us think we are good telephone 
men; that we know a lot about this busi- 
ness in which we are engaged. I hope that 
we are not fooling ourselves. On the other 
hand, too many people in all lines of busi- 
ness imagine that because they have been 
in a certain business for a long time, they 
know all about it—that they know what the 
public wants, and what the public thinks 
about their policies and practices. It is 
also true that all of us occasionally become 
a bit self-satisfied and perhaps a bit care- 
less. 

Merely being familiar with a thing does 
not suggest, except to the uninformed, that 
they know all about it. Many of us have 
gone up and down our front steps for 
years and don’t know how many steps there 
are. Furthermore, a thing is not always 
exactly what we think it is, which means 
that we must get more definite conclusions, 
more definite standards by which to meas- 
ure. That means better and more efficient 
methods, and again man is the predominat- 
ing factor. 

There is only one reason for the exist- 
ence of business—to make things people can 
use, and then sell the things that are made. 
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Selling, therefore, is the primary impulse 
of any business. It is the biggest factor 
in business. Salesmanship is actually the 
most important link in the chain of dis- 
tribution of that which is produced. 

Business can accomplish nothing of 
itself. Business is dependent upon peo- 
ple—the man in sales-MAN-ship. He sup- 
plies a real need; not merely to sell some- 
thing that happens to be for sale. He must 
have a reason why the public should pur- 
chase the product he offers them; a rea- 
son why he should expect them to accept 
this service. 


Our main objective in the telephone busi- 

















“There Is No Substitute for Knowledge,”’ 

Declares Mr. Prevost. ‘‘Mere Knowledge 

in Itself Is Not Worth Much. In Gaining 

Knowledge It Is Also Essential That We 

Gain Understanding; the Whys and Where- 
fores If You Will.” 


ness is to improve the service, making 
available to the public the best service 
recommendations of the company, to im- 
prove revenues and to increase the gen- 
eral employment of the telephone in the 
‘erritory of those we serve. That makes 
for a healthy business and is essential, not 
only to the telephone company, but to the 
community in which it operates. That con- 
stitutes an obligation in which man is the 
cen‘ral figure. This man in sales-MAN- 
ship has a very definite responsibility be- 
cause into this product there must be built 
certain qualities that win and hold the 
favor of the public. 

In our contacts with the public we make 
some kind of an impression. In each con- 
‘act, whether in our business office or on 
the subscriber’s premises, we step upon 
the scales of judgment. 
and we measure him. 


He measures us 
His opinion of the 
company we represent either goes up or 
down. It’s up to us to determine the kind 
of a rating we get. 

In this I am reminded of an incident in 
which a certain subscriter forcefully in- 


1h 


vited a directory advertising salesman to 
make a hasty exit. He was face-to-face 
with a serious situation. He had been told 
to get out, and he was getting. On the 
other hand, he had no thought of calling 
it a day so far as this particular subscriber 
was concerned. He had faced other difti- 
cult situations and there was a way out of 
this one. Reaching the door, a thought 


dawned upon him and he 


retraced his 
steps. 

“Let’s make this a personal matter,” hx 
said. “You appear to be a man who wants 
only what is coming to him, and I believ« 
that you are reasonable. I have a living 
to make and this directory furnishes m« 
with my livelihood.” He was making prog 
ress. His prospect was listening. 

“I am anxious to learn and I can learn 
comething from the man I can’t sell,” he 
continued. “Won’t you please tell me what 
‘here is about my advertising that fails 
to come up to your standard?” 

The subscriber was thawing just a little 
and said: “I don’t know anything about 
your advertising. I was on that corner 
over there for 15 years, and when I moved 
to this location the telephone company in- 
sisted on a removal charge; so the less I 
have to do with such an outfit the better 
I will be satisfied. I regret that my busi- 
ness demands that I retain the telephone at 
any price.” 

The salesman then explained the reason 
why his company had requested that re- 
moval charge. The subscriber saw the 
light and admitted that the telephone com- 
pany was protecting his interests. He in- 
vited the salesman to have a seat and said: 
“I am ready to hear about your directory 
advertising.” 

A sale was made that has since devel- 
oped into a very nice account and has 
been pleasing and profitable to both the 
subscriber and the telephone company. 

Another case that proves the great value 
attached to this man of whom we are talk- 
ing: A certain subscriber went into the 
hands of a receiver and left quite a large 
unpaid bill. He did not have to pay that 
bill. A few months later the subscriber 
walked into our business office and paid the 
bill in full, with the remark that he had 
been treated so well and with so much 
consideration by the manager that he just 
couldn’t permit that bill to remain unpaid. 
When this manager was sent to another 
and larger assignment, an editorial ap 
peared in the local newspaper. In the 
very last paragraph it stated that that com- 
munity was richer 
there. 

In discussing this man in sales-MAN- 
ship we might use “Babe” Ruth as an ex- 
ample. He has no greater natural ability 
than his teammate Gehrig, yet his salary 
is more than $50,000 a season greater than 
Gehrig’s. Why the difference? Ruth is a 
greater salesman. He baseball to 
more cash customers. 


for his having lived 


sells 
He adds an appeal 
that awakens the interest of the public. He 
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provides a stimulus to the ordinary run of 
baseball. 

“Ty” Cobb and George Sisler provide 
another striking example. Sisler was con- 
sidered the greatest natural ball player that 
ever lived; yet Cobb received about three 
times the salary of Sisler. Salesmanship 
became a tangible thing in Cobb’s life. He 
was a master salesman. He was one of the 
greatest personalities that ever graced the 
national game. 

Briefly, personality is that inherent part 
of us that causes a favorable or unfavora- 
ble impression from the people with whom 
we come in contact. A pleasing person- 
ality is a prime essential in any business 
where one human being is in contact with 
others. 

As a man has personality, so does a 
business. Business is nothing until it is 
a personality. You are familiar with a 
certain newspaper because it is a person- 
ality to you. It becomes second nature for 
you to deny it, because the sum total of 
its personality has won you by its depend- 
ability. 

A few years ago in a dismal rainy morn- 
ing a lady walked into one of New York’s 
greatest furniture stores. After making 
her wants known in that particular depart- 
~ment, the sales people merely expressed 
their regrets at not being able to supply 
the article for which she came. As she 
was leaving the store, another salesman 
asked if he could assist her. She again 
stated the reason for her visit, and this 
salesman informed her that the article 
would be delivered that very afternoon. 
She asked for his card. The article was 
found elsewhere in New York and a spe- 
cial messenger delivered the article. 

About six months later this same lady 
again called at that furniture store and 
interviewed the president. She asked for 
the services of this salesman to supervise 
the furnishing of her castle in Scotland. 

“But,” said the president, “he is one of 
our most inexperienced salesmen. I will 
give you a man who is far more capable to 
handle such an important assignment.” 

“T will have no one else,” said the lady. 
“He knows the value of little things in 
service.” And then she related her ex- 
perience; how he had given conclusive evi- 
dence that he was dependable and that he 
gave close attention to small matters of 
service. 

That salesman was given the assignment 
and about three years later he was made 
president of this same furniture company. 
The business of that store increased tre- 
mendously under his guidance. The size 
of the store and its standing in New York 
were conclusive evidence that customers 
knew about and appreciated this close 
attention to small matters of service. That 

store merely exemplified the man in sales- 
MAN-ship. 

We think of business in terms of human 
endeavor because business is merely human 
engineering. All business is predicated 
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Small Gains at First Produce 


Large Ones Finally. 

The tower which supports the Lind- 
bergh beacon on the 39-story Palmolive 
building in Chicago, IIL, is 75 feet high. 
The builders had to get the girders to 
the roof. The question was solved thus: 

A small derrick was knocked down 
and taken up in an elevator. It was put 
together and used to haul up parts of 
a larger derrick. This in turn raised a 
third. The sixth derrick so raised was 
large enough to handle the girders. 

In such wise, the problems of change 
and progress are solved. Small gains 
are made at first, then larger ones. Final 
results may be large enough to swing 
your business to success—or complete 
failure.—The Nation’s Business. 








upon two things—goodwill and credit. 
Goodwill is an indispensable asset in per- 
manent business and credit is the result of 
faith in an individual or institution. 

That means that we must not only be 
ready to serve the public but in addition 
our advice must be sound. Take the case 
of a certain advertising salesman who sold 
a motorcycle dealer a number of billboards 
out along the highway. After the sub- 
scriber realized that the man who traveled 
the highways already had transportation 
and that most of them were not prospects 
for a motorcycle, he knew that he could 
spend his money in a better direction, and 
he lost confidence in the man and firm who 
recommended billboards as an advertising 
medium for that particular commodity. 

To give sound advice we must know 
where we’re going. There is no substitute 
for knowledge. 

Hugh Chalmers, when he was general 
sales manager for the National Cash Reg- 
ister Co., asked his leading salesman to 
what he attributed his success. The answer 
was simple and to the point: “I do not 
know that I can attribute my success to 
any definite thing, but I do know that 
no man can ask me a question about my 
cash register that I cannot answer.” That 
was a striking testimony as to the value 
of a complete knowledge about the vari- 
ous phases of one’s business. 

Mere knowledge in itself is not worth 
much. In gaining knowledge it is also 
essential that we gain understanding; the 
whys and wherefores if you will. For ex- 
ample, a certain man objected to a report 
charge on a call from Boston to Albany. 

The young woman at the counter could 
have said, “That’s the company’s rules,” 
and let it go at that. But instead she re- 
plied: “To get you that information we 
used a circuit that cost a fortune to con- 
struct, and we must also maintain it and 
keep it ready for you at all times. Surely 
the information given is worth the small 
amount charged.” Of course it was and 
the man complimented the young woman 
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upon her ability to give a clear and intelli- 
gent explanation. 

We may consult a physician; should his 
advice fail to have the desired results we 
can go to another doctor. Not so in the 
telephone business. We are the only doc- 
tor of telephony. In this our responsibility 
is great and we must do our utmost to 


-write the correct prescription. 


We must apply our service to our cus- 
tomers’ needs. We may make a sale and 
feel that we have rendered a subscriber a 
magnificent potential service, but unless he 
makes it do the work for which it was de- 
signed we are not selling service that won't 
come back to patrons who will. Yes, we 
must know where we are going. 

To further illustrate this point, we might 
relate the experience of a salesman in 
which he received a very cool reception. 
The subscriber was very much out of sorts 
and insisted that his telephone service was 
terrible. Further investigation revealed 
that his trouble was party-line interference. 
Perhaps he was justified in his feeling. 

In fact, the salesman accepted the respon- 
sibility because we had permitted him to 
purchase one-half of his line at $6.75 per 
month, when, for an additional $1.25 per 
month he could have purchased the other 
half; only five cents per day, 25 days to 
the month. The salesman asked him if he 
ever locked his front door half of the 
time. Of course, he didn’t and neither 
could he afford to permit another party to 
turn the key in his telephone door. He 
was very reasonable, and after diagnosing 
his case and applying the proper remedy, 
his whole attitude changed. We now have 
a satisfied customer. 

We might call it the science of selling. 
What is science? It is merely evidence 
based upon facts. A fine illustration of 
this is the story about the sale of a little 
hammer. 

A man walked into a hardware store to 
purchase a hammer. He was shown three 
different kinds. One at 50 cents, another 
at $1 and a third at $2. He purchased the 
50-cent hammer and_ seemed satisfied. 
Another salesman noticed that he was look- 
ing at the $2 hammer. 

Walking over to the customer -he said: 
“That is a fine hammer. It is full nickel- 
plated. The handle is made of second 
growth hickory and is mahogany finished. 
It is made of drop forged steel. It is tem- 
pered exactly right and the claws are split 
to a fine point and will pull any kind of a 
nail. The handle is put in with iron wedges 
so it will not come loose. It will last a life 
time.” 

Here was a real salesman, and the cus- 
tomer walked out with a $2 hammer and 
proud of his purchase. This salesman had 
created a definite value in the mind of his 
prospect. The $2 hammer was sometliing 
to be possessed and the 50-cent hammer 
became rather insignificant by comparison. 

In selling hammers or telephone service, 
we must create definite values in the mind 
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of our prospect. We must prove that the 
value is greater than the cost. All buying 
is done to satisfy some need or want of 
the buyer. We want every customer to 
be satisfied with his purchase of telephone 
service. Every time we permit the public 
to purchase a party line and we are sure 
they can afford a better grade of service, 
we are permitting them to go home with 
a 50-cent hammer. 

A salesman’s capital is his knowledge, 
and real salesmanship is the application of 
the knowledge we possess in such an effect- 
ive manner that our prospects accept our 
viewpoint. 

The most essential thing in any sale is 
not the order, but rather the delivery of 
that order exactly as specified. We must 
deliver a finished product and when we are 
absolutely certain that our customer is 
pleased, that we have helped to take the 
value out of our service, and put it into 
his mind, that is productive and creative 
salesmanship. 

We now come to a point that is very 
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essential in selling. That one thing is 
preparation. Merchandise itself is but a 
small factor in the general scheme of 
selling. 

Take the case of a taxicab company 
which inquired the rate for a P. B. X. with 
stations located at stands in various sec- 
tions of the city. A rate of $54 per month 
was quoted—an increase of $47. 

“Too much money,” said the proprietor. 
To him the cost seemed exorbitant. As 
far as he was concerned it was a closed 
issue. He wanted the service but he 
couldn’t justify the increased cost. Then 
a salesman called upon the proprietor, pre- 
pared to prove his case. 

The company had 11 taxicabs. The cost 
of the service was $1.80 per day, about 16 
cents per taxicab. He knew that each 
driver must go into the office for instruc- 
tions at night and that the wear and tear 
on the cars, the cost of gas and oil and the 
time lost cost more than the increased cost 
of the telephone service. 


This time the proprietor took notice. 











glance into that cabinet. 


fossils. 
sort on unappreciative ears. 


visited him this summer. 


that one in the corner. 
‘ it a very old stone? 


| deep, green valleys, somewhere. 


the channels of rivers were changed. 


into the soft, moist clay. 


Mora: 





THE MESSAGE ON A STONE 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


One day a noted scientist stood looking into a cabinet containing a collec- 
tion of stones which he had gathered when traveling in countries near and far. 

The average person of his acquaintance would have taken only a passing 
He would have found little to interest him on the 
shelves filled with what looked to him like ordinary pieces of stone. He 
would have been bored if the scientist had attempted to relate bits of dry 
history of an early world indicated on the surface of many of these stone 
The wise scientist knew this. 


However, I would not be able to tell you a bit of interesting history 
engraved on one of these stone fossils if his grandson, a Boy Scout, had not 


“Grand-daddy, I am interested in your cabinet of stones, and especially 

There is a distinct tracery of a frilly fern on it. Is 
Where did you pick it up? 
what I am sure you can tell me about it.” 

“Yes, lad, this is a very, very old stone. 
this beautiful old world in which we live today. 
try which you and I will visit together some day. 
world has always been very beautiful. 
early days in its riot of untamed loveliness than it is now. 

This bit of stone tells us that exquisite little ferns spread out their lacey 
loveliness to breathe in sunlight, shadow, and dewy drinks. 
Just where, we cannot know, because this old 
world underwent great changes in its early days. 
tell us that there was a great upheaval of rocks, soil, trees, and the like; even 


When this happened, plant life was buried deep in the earth and pressed 
As time went on, the clay hardened and became 
rock. Thus it happens that many rocks, stones, and even coal, bear the image 
of early plant life etched on their surface such as you see here. 

Lad, I find a lesson in this story. 
life down in the valley of somewhere. 
world beautiful in its very small way. 
worth-while when we see its exquisite image engraved on this bit of stone.” 
Friends, we engrave our thoughts and deeds not on stones, but | 
on the minds of men, women and children. 


He never wasted information of this 


Come! I want to know 


Nearly as old, if not quite, as 

I found it in a far-off coun- 
Boy, remember this old 
Likely, even more beautiful in its 


They lived in 


Stone fossils, such as this, 


A beautiful fern lived its quiet little 
Its mission was to help make the 
We know it made a contribution 


What a responsibility ! 
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Behold! Here was a salesman. This sales- 
man was supplying the deciding factors, 
and the customer soon reached a definite 
conclusion. This salesman minimized the 
cost and proved that the service was an 
investment rather than an 
Here was real value. 

As a matter of fact, every transaction in 
life is based upon definite values. The 
clothes we wear, the furniture we use, the 
friends we select are all made by having 
in mind a certain standard of values. 

The study of the buying motives of the 
public, how some spend willingly for one 
thing and grudgingly for another, is a 
very interesting subject. We must always 
make sure every customer is satisfied with 
his purchase; that the transaction does not 
end when the order for telephone service 
is signed. And finally, the minute we dis- 
cover the essentials of service performed or 
its relation to a fundamental need of the 
public we serve, we have found the true 
philosophy of sales-MAN-ship. 

In conclusion, we might add that never 
was the American mind more puzzled than 
today; never was the economic authorities 
more baffled and never was there a greater 
need for this man in sales-MAN-ship. 


expenditure. 


Portrait of Dr. Bell in British I. 
E. E. Auditorium. 

A tribute to Alexander Graham Bell as 
one of the great geniuses of the electrical 
science and art was paid recently by the 
British Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
in placing a portrait of him on the walls of 
its auditorium in London. 

The portrait is not merely a recognition 
of Dr. Bell as the inventor of the telephone 
but rather as an outstanding figure in the 
whole field of the knowledge and use of 
electricity. Accordingly, Dr. Bell is repre- 
sented not as a young man of 29, when he 
invented the telephone, but as a_ white- 
haired and bearded man of years, at the 
height of his career. 

The portrait was presented to the institu- 
tion by Sir Hugo Hirst, Bart. From the 
standpoint of painting, the problem of the 
portrait was not a simple one, for only one 
portrait of Dr. Bell had ever been painted, 
and that did not represent him in the 
period or character that was appropriate 
for the purpose of the British engineers. 

Therefore, it was necessary for the 
painter to construct his portrait from a 
number of photographs, and gain his un- 
derstanding of Dr. Bell’s character and 
temperament and manner from biograph- 
ical material. Every assistance possible 
was given by Dr. Bell’s family and by Bell 
System officials in this country. 

The result has been a fine achievement 
on the part of the painter, Walter Westley 
Russel, R. A., one of the best known 
present-day British portrait painters. Mr. 
Russel, since 1927, has had charge, with the 
title of keeper, of the Royal Academy of 
the art collections of that famous body of 
painters and sculptors. 











Telephone Development in Siam 


Need for Improved and Extended Telephone Facilities Felt as Foreign Trade 
Develops and Foreign Intercourse Is Extended—Bangkok’s Wire System Being 
Placed Underground Preparatory to Installation of Underground System 


The little country of Siam, located on 
the continent of Asia, south of China and 
adjoining Burma on the east, has been in 
the American limelight recently in view 
of the visit of the king and queen to the 
United States and their presentation to the 
American populace through the medium of 
the newspapers and motion picture screens. 

Siam’s trade has shown remarkable de- 
velopment in recent 
years, and the inter- 
est shown by her 
king and court in 
western affairs has 
led to an even keener 
desire to be up-to- 
date. The 
ment of 


develop- 
telephones 
on modern lines, 
however, has not fol- 
lowed the same pace 
as that of her foreign 
trade and intercourse. 

The first telephone 
exchange to be 
erected in Siam was 
established in Bang- 
kok, the capital of 
the country, in 1886, 
magneto instruments 
on a single wire sys- 
tem being used. This, 
was replaced 20 
years later by a com- 
mon battery two-wire system, which is still 
in operation. This system, while satisfac- 
tory to Oriental patience, would never do 
in America or in England. Owing to lack 
of sufficient funds the best materials were 
not used nor were the best operating meth- 
ods adopted. As a result breakdowns and 
interruptions to the telephone service are 














A Siamese Tele- 
phone Operator. 


By Walter Buchler 


not infrequent Bangkok. 


The authorities soon became aware ot 


in the city of 


the shortcomings of the principal telephone 
system of Siam, and decided that Bangkok 
should have modern and efficient telephone 
service. Two such exchanges are now in- 
stalled. As a result arrangements are be- 
ing made for the installation of two auto- 
matic telephone exchanges in Bangkok. 
Work is already under way on the laying 
of a complete new underground cable sys- 
tem for use in connection with the auto- 
matic exchanges. It is expected that the 
new exchanges will be ready for use in 
1933 or 1934. 

There is at the present time a small 
automatic telephone system in operation, 
but it is only intended for use by postal 
and railway departments of the 
ernment. 

Telephones are not yet used to any great 
extent in Siam for private calls. The 
installations are in business 
houses and are mainly used for making 
business calls. Wall telephones are still to 
be seen more than desk instruments, though 
the latter are 
popular. 

There are a number of public telephones 
or pay stations in Bangkok—about 55 in 
all—the charge per call being 10 satangs 
(1/10 of a tical, or 4.2 cents). These pub- 
lic telephones are not yet used to the same 
extent that is customary in America or 
Europe. 

The charge for a private telephone is 
ticals 15 per month ($6.30) irrespective of 
the number of calls made. 

Fourteen towns in the provinces have 
telephone systems equipped with ordinary 
battery and magneto. The number of 
cities that are being equipped with tele- 


gov- 


majority of 


becoming increasingly 


























A Siamese Lineman and Other Employes 
of the Telephone Department. 


phone facilities is increasing steadily and 
i: is planned to utilize the salvaged ma- 
terial of the present plant in Bangkok, as 
far as practicable, in the development of 
telephone service in the provincial towns, 
where expansion in trade is manifesting 
a real need for telephone equipment. The 
following are some of the more important 
towns in the provinces already equipped 
with telephone Chiengmai, 
Ayudhya, Lopburi, Lampang, Patrui and 
Pitsanuloke. 


systems: 


In five years’ time it is hoped to have 
all overhead wires in Bangkok placed un- 
derground. Wires exposed to the elements 
are apt to be blown down by 
wind and they suffer in the rainy season 
as well as from the ravages of insects. 


gusts of 


Laying cable underground in the city of 


Bangkok presents considerable difficulty. 














The Central Telephone Office and Exchange in Bangkok, the Capital City of Siam, Showing Telephone Cable Ready to Be Placed 
Underground—Employes in Battery Ro2m of the Bangkok Telephone Exchange. 
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The soil is mainly composed of clay, hence 
after digging a foot deep one finds water. 
The underground cables of the new tele- 
phone system now being installed will all 
be armored and at street crossings they 
will be laid in steel pipes. 

Telephones in Siam are operated by the 
Post & Telegraph Department of the gov 
with European experts as ad- 
All the materials and instruments 
are imported, but all repair work is done 
locally under the supervision of European 
telephone engineers or Siamese engineers 
who received their training in America or 
Europe, Every year more and more Siamese 
are going abroad to complete their education 
or study engineering, and this is helping 
to popularize the use of 
throughout the country. 
There are no private telephone call boxes 
up country except at the local post office. 
When one desires to put through a long 
distance call between any two cities, the 
telegraph wires may be utilized during the 
slack hours of the day, three times daily, 
each telegraph office being equipped with a 
long distance telephone instrument. The 


ernment 
visers. 


telephones 
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drawn up and tucked into the waist at the 
back. Their upper garment consists of a 
blouse. Many of the girls wear their hair 
short, as has been the 
for many years. 

These operators must 
English and Chinese to comprehend in- 
structions received from 
either of these languages. 


custom in Siam 


know sufficient 
subscribers in 


The 


foreign 


_ element in Bangkok is considerable. There 


are between 1,000 and 2,000 Americans and 
Europeans in the capital and thousands of 
Chinese, who constitute the trading com- 
munity of the country. 

A Siamese telephone starts 
work at ticals 25 (1 tical equals 42 Amer- 
ican cents) a month and as her efficiency 
increases her salary is advanced to ticals 90. 


operator 


New Northwestern Bell Exchange 
at McCook, Neb., in Service. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
recently put into service a new building and 
new equipment at McCook, Neb., a thriv- 
ing small city that is division headquarters 
for the Burlington Railroad Co. The build- 
ing is so designed that it may be doubled 
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Mc- 
from the 


a leading business man, went from 
Cook to Omaha to 
Nebraska Telephone Co. two telephone in- 
struments, one for his house and one for 


lea se 


his office, and out of this installation has 
grown the present modern plant. In 1899 
the Nebraska company, now the North- 
Bell, built a exchange at 
McCook, with 60 subscribers, and a steady 
growth in and 

marked the ensuing years. 


western small 


business importance has 


Distribution of Directories Is a 
Nine-Days’ Wonder in Toronto. 
The history and progress of the tele- 

phone and the telephone directory is very 

often growth and 
development of a city. In Toronto, On- 
hold the 


synonymous with the 


tario, Can., which is said to 


world’s record for residence telephones 


among cities of comparable size, this is 
especially true. 

Twenty-five years ago, in 1906, it took 
ten men with one horse and wagon one 
whole month to distribute Toronto’s tele- 
12,000 books, 


The recent issue of Toronto's 


phone directories—and thin 


they were. 








Small Automatic Telephone System Being Used by the Postal and Railway Departments—Siamese Telephone Operators at Work; Note 
the Picturesque Blouse and “‘Panung’’ Which the Supervisor Is Wearing. 


postmaster, on arranges for the 
attendance of both parties at the appointed 
time. 


request, 


It is the plan of the administration to 
encourage the erection of small telephone 
exchanges throughout the country and 
later to connect these exchanges by toll or 
long distance lines, with the goal in view 
of making it possible for each city or 
district to telephone to any other district 
in Siam. 

Siamese girls employed as_ telephone 
operators impress the Westerner as very 
picturesque in their “panungs” and blouses, 
as may be seen from the accompanying 
illustrations. 

A panung consists of a cloth about two 
and a half feet wide by about seven long, 
the middle part of which is passed round 
the body, covering it from the waist to 
the knees, and hitched with a twist in 
front so that the two ends hang down. 
These ends, twisted together into a rope, 
are passed backwards between the legs, 


in size at any time in the future when 
business requirements demand more space. 

It is of an unusually attractive style of 
architecture, a wide departure from the 
old types of exchange buildings, 
marked with pilasters, columns and set- 
backs and with patterns of brick work that 
produce splendid results under different 
lighting conditions. It is 
height, 63 feet long and 48 feet wide. The 
entrance is of light metal, artistically de- 
signed. 
diately inside the entrance, with booths 
conveniently arranged. 

The equipment consists in part of a No. 
11 type of common battery switchboard, 
with 15 positions. It has eight long dis- 
tance, five local and two special positions, 
with a total capacity of 6,000 subscribers’ 
lines. Twenty repeaters, two carrier ter- 
minal test and control board and transmis- 
testing apparatus, with 
power equipment, are in place. 
Thirty-four years ago J. E. Kelley, still 


being 


two stories in 


A lobby for customers is imme- 


sion associated 





new directory, consisting of 207,000 volumes 
weighing 234 pounds apiece, required more 
than 60 trucks, cars and rigs and a crew of 
125 men to complete the distribution—and 
the work was completed in nine days! 


Telephones in Quebec, Canada, 
Now Total 24,000. 

The 24,000th telephone has just 

installed by the Bell Telephone Co. of 

Canada in Quebec, ancient capital of lower 

Canada. 


been 


Loyalty of residents of Quebec 
‘o the telephone industry is exemplified in 
the fact that there are still employes of 
the Bell company there who were in the 
company’s service when Quebec boasted 
less than 300 telephones and every sub- 
scriber was known to the operators by his 
or her name. 

For the first quarter of 1931, there were 
193,400 local calls placed in 
the average day, while originating long 
distance calls averaged 861 daily. 


Quebec on 








Telephone People Active in Illinois 


Great Interest Aroused Over Interference to Telephone Service by Induction; 
Workers From 75 Towns Take Part in Group Meetings of Illinois Telephone 
Association—Open Discussion by 225 Delegates Make Interesting Sessions 


Two of the most enthusiastic meetings 
of telephone people ever held in Illinois 
took place in El Paso and Sycamore on 
July 7 and 8 respectively. The men who 
originally had the initiative, spirit and 
willingness to sponsor these district meet- 
ings of neighboring telephone workers 
have remained with their shoulders to the 
wheel, with the result that their enthusiasm 
has been contagious and has swept the 
“Prairie State” like an _ old-fashioned 
prairie fire. 

Telephone men and women from 75 IIli- 
nois towns gathered to rub shoulders and 
discuss recent trends in the industry at 
these two meetings. The operators’ schools 
were attended by 122 traffic employes. 
Over 100 men took part in the two plant 
and commercial meetings. These were 
characterized by lively discussions, as 
everyone was encouraged to contribute 
something to the sessions in the way of 
asking questions or relating his experiences. 

Since the inauguration of the policy of 
making the meetings of the widest general 
value there has been an awakening of in- 
terest in group meetings in Illinois. One 
of the many reasons for this healthy atti- 
tude is the fact that it is now possible to 
find information in the meetings which 
would be unobtainable otherwise except 
after a long and difficult search. Conse- 
quently, those who attend Illinois district 
meetings now feel, and rightly, that they 
have a real and useful part to play in 
furthering the best interests of their busi- 
ness. 


Morning Session at El Paso. 

The principal speaker at the morning 
session at Ej Paso was R. A. Lumpkin, 
president of the Illinois association. He 
devoted considerable time to pointing out 
to the telephone men how to put to work 
profitably the ideas of their association, 
and how, in short, to get value received 
from their membership dollar. His heart- 
to-heart talk concerned itself mainly with 
the many ways in which the telephone 
business can help itself during the present 
business readjustment, and concluded with 
some suggestions about the benefits to be 
derived from using the things the associa- 
tion is prepared to do for its members. 

The remainder of the morning session 
for the men was given over to a discussion 
of the interference to telephone service by 
paralleling electric light and power cir- 
cuits. It was pointed out that during 1930 
—the year ot drought, business depression 
and exceedingly low prices of produce— 
electric service was extended to some 90,000 
additional farms in the entire country, the 


greatest annual increase on record. In 
Illinois alone over 4,000 farms were elec- 
trified during the same period. 

A photograph of the elaborate demon- 
strating equipment used in connection with 
an explanation of the effects and remedy 
for inductive interference cases appeared 
on page 20 of TeLepHony of July 4, 1931. 


Inductive Interference Work. 

Each man present at the inductive inter- 
ference symposium was given a memoran- 
dum explaining the methods for obtaining 
and recording data regarding exposures 
involving telephone circuits and paralleling 
electric power lines. A survey made in 
accordance with the methods outlined in 
the memorandum should afford a complete 
record of the physical relations of the in- 
ductive exposure. After this survey has 
been completed the possibilities of the sys- 
tematic remedying of the conditions inter- 
fering with the telephone service will be 
planned by the transmission engineer of 
the Illinois association. 

One of the surprise numbers on the noon 
luncheon program was a vocal solo by 
Miss Virginia Gordon, the talented daugh- 
ter of Dr. R. E. Gordon, host of the El 
Paso meeting. Two very’ pretty selections 
were rendered which were well received. 

Dr. Gordon, who is a past president of 
the Illinois association, presided at the 
meeting and introduced J. B. Michels, 
mayor of El Paso, who made the address 
of welcome on behalf of the city. The 
concluding numbers were a solo by John 
Berry and community singing under the 
leadership of Elmer Shreve. Mrs. Lita 
Smith was the accompanist. 

“Securing New Business” was the topic 
expertly discussed by Walter D. Knowles, 
Clinton, general manager of the [Illinois 
Central Telephone Co. Mr. Knowles’ ad- 
dress opened the afternoon session of the 
men’s meeting. Following the discussion 
of the selling of telephone service by em- 
ployes, T. DeWitt Talmage, transmission 
engineer of the association, spoke on the 
“Transmission Planning of Outside Plant.” 

In part, Mr. Talmage said: “The clear- 
ness of telephone conversation—that is, 
the degree to which the reproduced sounds 
can be recognized and understood by the 
listening party—is determined by a com- 
bination of these three factors: (1) Vol- 
ume (the loudness of the received sound) ; 
(2) quality (the naturalness of the re- 


ceived sound; (3) noise (the amount of 


extraneous scunds heard in the receiver).” 

The remainder of the discussion was 
given over to an outline of the more im- 
portant rules for the selection of standard 
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types of outside plant facilities and their 
layout in order that the most economical 
and effective plant methods become stand- 
ardized in the interest of better plant man- 
agement. 

The afternoon session at El Paso con- 
cluded with an extended discussion of serv- 
ice connection charges. 

The men’s program at Sycamore was 
essentially the same as has been described, 
with the addition of an excellent discus- 
sion by R. L. Parker, manager of the 
Geneseo Cooperative Telephone Co., on the 
subject of publicity. In stressing the im- 
portance to the telephone business of pub- 
licity, Mr. Parker said that the success of 
any business institution is usually due in 
a large measure to the kind and amount of 
publicity it gets, and the wrong kind of 
publicity will ruin any business. 

It was pointed out that a friendly press 
may be secured for the telephone company 
if it shows a spirit of cooperation by regu- 
larly supplying news items and information 
relative to the telephone organization and 
its service. Editors are usually glad to 
publish any information about the business 
because such information is of interest to 
the reading public; but it is advisable to 
avoid anything that approaches propaganda 
or disguised advertising. 

Mr. Parker discussed at some length the 
importance of publicity through personal 
contacts. He stated that all members of 
the telephone organization affect the pub- 
lic’s opinion of the telephone company 
through personal contacts made even while 
off duty. It follows then that dissatisfac- 
tion among employes is a common source 
of bad publicity. 

Noon Luncheon at Sycamore. 

Harry A. Joslyn, general manager of the 
DeKalb-Ogle Telephone Co., gave an ad- 
dress of welcome at the Sycamore meet- 
ing. At noon J. C. Joslyn, president of 
the host company, delivered an interesting 
and inspirational talk on the history and 
ideals of the telephone industry. Follow- 
ing the splendid talk by Mr. Joslyn, Mayor 
Frank E. Stevens of Sycamore gave an 
intensely interesting talk. Mr. Stevens is 
an editor, author and authority on early 
Illinois history. The secretary of the Syc- 
amore Chamber of Commerce led the 
meeting in singing which closed the noon 
program. 

Mrs. Mayme Workman, traffic super- 
visor of the Illinois association, addressed 
the combined meeting of both men and 
women and urged the managers to take a 
more active interest in their traffic depart- 
ment. In part Mrs. Workman said: 
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“We are living 
in a progressive 
age and we must 
keep up with the 
march of progress. 
Operating practices 
are changed from 
time to time to en- 
able your operators 
to give your cus- 
tomers an im- 
proved service. 

At this particu- 
lar time we have a 
new toll operating 
practice. This 
practice has been 
set up to take care 
of the changes in- 
troduced with the 
CLR or non-hang- 
up method, as it is 
sometimes called, 
and to make the 
use of the: toll ser- 
vice more pleasing 
to your customers. 
Time does not per- 
mit a detailed ex- 
planation of these 
improvements in 
operating methods, 
but your operators 
will learn about 
them in the traffic 
school held in con- 
nection with this 
district meeting.” 

Charles C. Deer- 
ing, Des Moines. 
Iowa, secretary- 
treasurer of the 
Iowa Independent 
Telephone Asso- 
ciation, supp lhe- 
mented Mrs.Work- 
man’s appeal to the 
managers. He ex- 
plained that traffic 
schools of in- 
struction can cover 
only a limited 
amount of mate- 
rial in one day 
and, therefore, the 
operators need ad- 
ditional instruction. 
“This can be se- 
cured by calling on 
your association 
traffic supervisor 
for an cecasional 
Visit to your ex- 
change,” Mr. Deer- 
ing reminded those 
in attendance. 

[t was suggest- 
ed that every tele- 
Phone office should 
have at least one 
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of these visits a year and the larger offices 
should have two or more visits. A visit of 
this kind creates additional interest in the 
work, enables the operators to have a bet- 
ter knowledge and understanding of the 
work and keeps them informed of any 
changes in operating practices. It was also 
suggested that as many managers as pos- 
sible make it a point to attend the traffic 
school some time during the meeting. 

The traffic school was held in a sep- 
arate room at each meeting. At El Paso, 
65 operators from 33 different towns at- 
tended the school. Such topics as voice 
technique, local operator’s responsibility, 
ticket record work and similar subjects 
were assigned to various instructors to 
act in the capacity of discussion leaders. 

The Sycamore traffic school was attend- 
ed by 57 operators from 25 different towns. 
Those acting as discussion leaders were: 
Mrs. Mayme Workman, traffic supervisor 
of the Illinois association; Kathryn Tay- 
lor, voice instructor, Decatur; Helen Host- 
ler, chief operator, Illinois Commercial 
Telephone Co., Chenoa; Anne Romine, 
district toll supervisor, Peoria; Mildred 
Chapman, chief operator, DeKalb-Ogle 
Telephone Co., Sycamore; Mrs. Marion 
Simonson, voice instructor, Rockford; Re- 
gina Carney, chief operator, Illinois Com- 
mercial Telephone Co., Belvidere; and 
Mrs. Ida Van Arsdale, district toll super- 
visor, Rockford. 

First prize in the traffic question contest 
was won at El Paso by Emma L. Boyd, 
night operator, El Paso Telephone Co., 
while at Sycamore the prize was won by 
Luella Haupt, chief operator, Illinois Com- 
mercial Telephone Co., Sandwich. These 
questions form the basis for the five ques- 
tions and answers which are presented 
weekly in TELEPHONY under the caption 
“What Operators Want to Know.” Watch 
for these timely traffic questions each week 
and see how many of them you can an- 
swer without referring to the answers in 
another part of this magazine. 


School Officials in Nebraska Advo- 
cating Telephones in Schools. 
The drive for rural telephone service in- 

augurated by a number of companies in 

Nebraska is bringing excellent results. In 

Lancaster county, in which Lincoln is 

located, the county superintendent of 

schools called a mass meeting of school 
officers at his office, which was largely 
attended. 

It was unanimously agreed that school 
telephone service is not only necessary but 
desirable, and by a unanimous vote it was 
decided to have each school equipped with 
such service by the time they opened in 
September. Similar meetings are to be 
called in other counties. 

Directors in practically every district in 
the state have been sent copies of a neat 
pamphlet covering the story of the children 
lost in the Colorado blizzard, who might 
have been saved if telephone communica- 
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tion had been available to summon help. 
It also suggests the need of such service 
in cases of sickness, accident or other 
emergencies. 

The small expense compared with the 
large safety factor has made it easy to 
sell this form of service, greatly neglected 
in the state during the past. State Super- 
intendent Taylor sent out a_ circular 
letter calling attention to the value of this 
service, addressing it to all county super- 
intendents. 


City Hall Employes Swamp Lines 
with Personal Calls. 

A check of telephone calls handled 
through the switchboard of the city hall 
in Topeka, Kans., recently showed that a 
startling number of calls were being placed 
and received each day. 

Harry Chute, cashier of the water de- 
partment under whose direction the switch- 
board is operated, was told that he would 
have to install additional trunk telephone 
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wires to handle the business. Realizing 
that business was no heavier than it hai 
been for a year, Mr. Chute started an in 
vestigation to find the reason why addi- 
tional wires were necessary. 

He found that employes in the city hall 
were using the board about 30 per cent of 
the time. Warnings were issued concerning 
overuse of the telephones and Mr. Chute 
reports that the existing facilities now are 
taking care of fhe traffic in good shape. 


Wisconsin Association to Hold 


Meeting at Chippewa Falls. 

The Wisconsin State Telephone Asso- 
ciation, of which William L. Smith, Neills- 
ville, is secretary, is making arrangements 
for a mid-summer meeting of officers and 
representatives of locally-owned telephone 
companies. A two-day session will be 
conducted at the Hotel Northern in 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., on Friday and 
Saturday, September 4 and 5. An interest- 
ing business program is being arranged. 


What Operators Want to Know 


A Place for Everything and Everything in Its Place—Making 
Ticket Entries Properly—Use of Erasers Taboo—How Do 
You Score in Answering Questions in Eighth Installment 


By Mrs. Mayme Workman, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


Question No. 4 in this weeks’ series of 
questions and answers should be of especial 
interest to all chief operators. How many 
times, in going through your tickets, have 
you found a number in the “person space,” 
a number in the “note if collect space,” 
and information written over what has been 
recorded in error? 

Remember the old saying, a place for 
everything and everything in its place? 
We, too, have a place on our ticket for 
each item to be recorded, and we, too, 
should have everything in its place. Fail- 
ure to do so may result in serious delay 
if some other operator makes a subsequent 
attempt on the call and the ticket entries 
are recorded in such a manner that they are 
not readable or understandable. 

We find, in some instances, that it is 
necessary to reach the calling party to 
verify a called number. In addition to the 
delay on the call, this procedure is annoy- 
ing to the customer, and, no doubt, will 
leave the impression that we are not pay- 
ing attention to business, which is detri- 
mental to the company. 

Along this same line of thought is the 
use of erasers at the switchboard. Can you 
imagine giving a youngster an ice cream 
cone and then telling him not to eat it? 
That is what some of our chief operators 
do when they instruct their operators not 
to use an eraser, and then supply them with 
pencils with erasers. The temptation is too 
great, and I am sure that in a very short 


time the eraser on the end of the pencil 

will have disappeared. 

Use of erasers make ticket records 
illegible, and if it should ever be necessary 
for your company to use a ticket as evi- 
dence in a lawsuit and an eraser had been 
used on the ticket, it might destroy its 
value as evidence. The use of an eraser 
in this case might result in the loss of 
several thousand dollars to your company 
if the ticket was the only means the com- 
pany had of proving it was right in the 
case. Think this over! 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. Which is the correct way of answer- 
ing a long distance call—‘“Long Dis- 
tance, what city are you calling?” or 
“Long Distance?” 

2. Ifa party asks the rate to a station, is 
it necessary for the operator to quote 
all rates? 

3. If a number being called for does not 
answer, if the calling party asks us 
to keep trying and call her, should we 
do so? 

4. If there is not enough room in the 
proper space on the face of the ticket 
for all of the information given, where 
is it entered? 

5. What phrase is used when you ask the 
subscriber to hold the line on a long 
distance .call and he says, “Call me 
when you get them.” 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, turn to page 44. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Business Getting Ideas for Toll 
Service in Dull Months. 

The commercial staff of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
has worked out two new ways of increas- 
during the dull suminer 
months that have been found effective. 

A close watch is being kept on the per- 


ing business 


sonal columns of the newspapers, and clip- 
pings are made of every item telling of the 
departure of members of a family to some 
resort or to visit relatives. 

A clipping is pasted on the lower right- 
hand corner of the third page of an inex- 
pensive but neatly printed folder, with part 
of the first page snipped off so as to dis- 
close part of the attached clipping. Atten- 
tion to it is directed by an arrow on the 
outside page which is preceded by the in- 
quiry, “Have you seen this?” 

The last page of the cover carries the 
company emblem, and part of the inside 
second page is taken up with the picture of 
a monophone and the long distance legend, 
“The cost is small wherever you call.” 
Neatly printed in the center is this: 

“We hope your trip will be a most pleas- 
ant one. No matter where you go, the 
telephone is the most practical way for 
you to keep in touch with those back home, 
or to transact business while you are 
away—it will mean a happier trip. The 
cost of calling is small, but the satisfaction 
Long distance service is quick, 
convenient, personal. You may, if you wish, 


is great. 


reverse the charge. 

The station-to-station rate from Lincoln 
to ——— (name of the vacation town) is 
as follows: (giving the day, evening and 
night rate, with an explanation of the 
meaning of station-to-station calls).” 

The other business-bringer is made up of 
a series of printed and illustrated letters 
that are being mailed monthly to business 
men all over the company’s territory. The 
printing is in a strikingly original form 
calculated to attract immediate attention. 

The first of this series, a three-page 
folder, on the address page carried a pic- 
ture of a business man using a telephone, 
and the adjuration, “Get Greater Results 
from Your Drive for Business at Less 
Cost,” with the runover on the next page 
of “by supplementing your personal visits 
Long distance 
calls are personal, effective, inexpensive.” 

On the inside of the folder is a striking 
Picture of a business man at his desk, with 
Wires running out to the desks of other 
business men, customers, in different loca- 


with telephone contracts. 


tions and in different directions. 


The folder contains a number of argu- 
men s and incidents to show how out-of- 
town sales may be increased and selling 
costs decreased through a telephone mer- 


chandising plan. The services of trained 
men are offered to help devise and fit such 
a plan to the particular needs of each 
business. 

It is urged that while the telephone is 
helpful at all times in transacting inter-ci‘ty 
business, it is especially valuable where a 
definite plan is followed. Specific instances 
are given showing how organized use of 
the telephone has brought business results. 





74-Year-Old President of Company 
Enjoys “Telephony.” 

I live on the farm 4% miles from Sar- 
gent. Although I am not what you might 
term a telephone man, yet I enjoy reading 
TELEPHONY from cover to cover but must 








J. E. Grint, President of the Crownover 


Telephone Co., Sargent, Neb., Keeps in 
Touch with the Company’s Business Over 
a Private Wire from His Home Located 
on a Farm 4!% Miles from Sargent. 
leave it to those who are fully engaged in 
the telephone business to give you tele- 
phone articles and any new ideas coming 
to them. 

I was one of 24 stockholders who organ- 
ized our company (the Crownover Tele- 
phone Co., Sargent, Neb.) and commenced 
business August 1, 1907. I have served 
as its president to the present time, barring 
18 months. There are now only nine stock- 
holders. I have kept in touch with the 
business over a private wire all this time, 
especially looking after the financial end, 
and I am now past 74 years of age. 

In 1929 we built a new fireproof office 
building and cabled the whole town of 
Sargent, putting cable underground in con- 
duit. Our state railway commission, in an 
order recently handed down, says: 

“The record shows that the business 
done by this company is somewhat different 
from other companies in that the toll re- 
ceipts are about 25 per cent of the gross 
This is due to the fact that this 
company owns toll lines to Ord, Comstock, 
3roken Bow 


(county seat of Custer county ).” 


income. 
Tay!or and half way to 


These toll lines were built at my earnest 
solicitation with the directors in those 
early days. 

Mrs. Grint and I attend the annual con- 
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ventions of our Nebraska Telephone Asso- 
ciation. Our relations with the officials 
of the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
at Omaha and the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. at Lincoln are of the very 
best. 
J. E. Grint, President, 
Crownover Telephone Co., Sargent, Neb 
P. B. X. Current Supply; Use of 
Sulphuric Acid (Continued). 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 

30th the sulphuric acid and the distilled 
water used in preparing the P. B. X. stor- 
age battery electrolyte should be chemically 
pure to a certain standard. This is the 
same standard of purity as is universally 
known and sold as C. P. (chemically pure) 
acid. 

If C. P. sulphuric acids be mixed with 
C. P. distilled water, the mixture will be 
chemically pure regardless of its specific 
gravity. On the other hand, if a small 
quantity of some impurity be introduced 
into the acid or the water before mixing, 
it would not materially change the specific 
gravity of the mixture, but would make it 
impure; this should not happen 

A mixture of sulphuric acid and water 
becomes a compound, not a single physical 
mixture. Because of chemical combina- 
tion, the volume of the resulting mixture 
will be less than the sum of the volume 
of the acid and water from which it was 
made. For this reason a simple calculation 
will not give the exact specific gravity of 
the electroly‘e resulting from the addition 
of a given quantity of acid and a known 
quantity of water. This information must, 
therefore, be obtained from especially pre- 
pared tables or from a chart. 

For instance, supposing an _ electrolyte 
having a specific gravity of 1.200 is to be 
prepared. The measurements by volume, 
as given in a table, provide that 22 parts 
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Fig. 1. The Square Method of Approximat- 

ing Required Quantities of Acid and Water 

by Volume to Produce an Electrolyte of 
1.200 Specific Gravity. 
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of concentrated sulphuric acid are required 
for each 100 parts of distilled water. How- 
ever, it is possible to closely approximate 
the required quantities of acid and water 
by volume to produce an electrolyte of 
1200 specific gravity by means of the 
square method, as follows: 

First draw a square as shown in Fig. 1. 
In the upper left-hand corner of the square 
place the numerical percentage value of the 
sulphuric acid content of the distilled water, 
which is taken as O. In the lower left- 
hand corner place the percentage content 
value of. the acid to be mixed with the 
distilled water. In the center of the square 
place the percentage content value of. the 
acid when mixed with the distilled water 
to produce the desired specific gravity of 
electrolyte. 

Subtract amount of the value in the 
upper left-hand corner of the square from 
the center value, and the center amount 
from the lower left-hand value, and mark 
the results on the right-hand side of the 
square diagonally opposite to those used in 


each subtraction as represented by the 
arrows. 
Suppose, for example, it is desired to 


prepare electrolyte testing to 1.200 S. G. at 
70° F.—that is, having an acid content of 
18 per cent—by mixing pure distilled water 
having an acid content of 0 per cent with 
concentrated chemically pure sulphuric 
acid of 94 per cent acid content. The pro- 
portions of water and acid necessary to 
produce the required electrolyte specific 
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Fig. 2. Possible Result of Pouring Water 
Into Glass Bottle Containing Concentrated 
Sulphuric Acid—Very Dangerous. 


gravity may be found by the square as 
follows: 

In the upper left-hand corner of the 
square write 0, in the lower left-hand cor- 
ner write 94, and in the center 18. Subtract 
0 from the 18 and 18 from the 94 and enter 
the subtracted results 18 and 76 in the 
right-hand corners of the square diagonally 
opposite the 0 and 94 as indicated by the 
arrows in Fig. 1. 

The resultants, 76 and 18, signify that 
76 parts of 0 per cent acid (pure distilled 


VARIOUS 


MECHANICS 
By “Buck.” 

Some fellers kin handle a harrow 
an’ with it work fields wide an’ nar- 
row. Some guys may be mean at 
hole-diggin’ machine or automobile 
or wheel-barrow. Oh, some kin run 
engines like thunder, kin even go tear 
‘em asunder, an’ some are _ not 
chumps when they’re runnin’ the 
pumps. There’s many a mechanic 
wonder. 

The printin’ folks run printin’ 
presses, an’ some print a lotta ad-. 
dresses fer mailin’ lists, sir. The 
addressographs purr. They’re won- 
ders, the whole world confesses. 

You'll find some are good at en- 
gravin’, marcellin’ or permanent- 
wavin’, an’ some have no peers at 
the gadgets an’ gears. That’s fine; 
they are all labor-savin’. 

Some people are good in the bean- 
ery, but while we are talkin’ ma- 
chinery, there’s one guy that’s hot 
who should not be forgot, so, now 
we are changin’ the scenery: 

A room fulla clerks is a-workin’, 
the clerks are all busily clerkin’, a- 
pilin’ up hills o’ new telephone bills, 
an’ nary a one of em’s shirkin’. 

A addin’-machine is a-clickin’ an’ 
at it a feller is stickin’. He sure 
makes ’er perk ‘til it seems at his 
work that he gives the machine a 
good lickin’. 

It would throw most of us in a 
panic to add up such colyums titanic, 
but this guy’s durn keen at the 
addin’ machine, by gosh! He, too, is 
a mechanic! 











water) should be mixed with 18 parts of 
94 per cent acid (concentrated sulphuric 
acid) to give approximately 1.200 S. G. 
As a matter of fact, after the solution has 
cooled it will be found necessary to add a 
little more water. 

When preparing electrolyte for use in 
P. B. X. storage cells, a person unskilled 
in chemistry should handle the mixing of 


the sulphuric acid and water with the 
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greatest care—and only in accordance with 
the battery manufacturer’s directions—|c- 
cause of the fact that when sulphuric acid 
is diluted with water, a great amount of 
heat is evolved. 

In mixing the acid and water, the mix- 
ture should be made only in a glass, china, 
earthenware, rubber or lead vessel. If 
enamel, tinware, or other similar metals 
are used, the acid will eat through it. 

The acid should be poured very slowly 
into the water and the mixture stirred with 
a glass rod or clean wooden stick. It is 
advisable to keep a bottle of household 
ammonia handy when mixing and pour it 
onto burns or furniture, etc., if the acid 
splatters or is spilled. When the acid is 
poured into the water it is dissemina‘ed 
more easily and the heat is distributed. 

If, on the other hand, the water is poured 
into the acid, since the water is consider- 
ably lighter than the acid, it tends to re- 
main on top. Furthermore, so much heat 
may be developed at one point that some 
of the water may be suddenly converted 
into steam, and an explosion is more than 
likely to be the result, as shown in Fig. 2. 

It is possible to reduce the great rise in 
temperature which occurs when mixing the 
acid and water by using ice made from 
pure distilled water, instead of water. This 
is because the latent (invisible) heat of 
fusion of the ice is approximately equal 
to the heat liberated by the dilution of the 
sulphuric acid. 

Since concentrated sulphuric acid is im- 


mensely corrosive, it will burn the flesh 
painfully, disfigure the face and des‘roy 
the eyes. Therefore, in view of these 


possible dangers, too much care cannot be 
exercised in handling the acid. This is 
especially true regarding the eyes, 
should be protected with goggles. 

When made, the electrotyte should be 
allowed to cool until its temperature is that 
of the surrounding atmosphere. At this 
point the specific gravity of the electrolyte 
should be approximately that specified. 

If the test mixture shows a_ higher 
hydrometer reading than is desired, dis- 
tilled water may be added until the correct 
reading is obtained; if a lower reading. 
sulphuric acid may be added with similar 
intent, after which the electrolyte should 
be put away in clean glass stopper bottles 
for future use. Keep the electrolyte away 
from fine tools, as the fumes will quickly 
cover them with rust. 


which 


Telephones and Companies in New 
England on May 1. 

There were 1,663,600 telephones in New 
England, served by 156 individual compa- 
nies on May 1 of this year. Maine had 
139,879 telephones; New Hampshire, 87. 
096; Vermont, 63,992; Massachusetts, °18.- 
227; Rhode Island, 124,553; Connecticut, 
329,862. 

In the metropolitan division of Boston. 
Mass., on May 1 there were exactly 447.749 
telephones. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com-’ 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Massachusetts Rate Hearing Con- 


tinued to September 23. 
Advocating a reduction in telephone 
rates as asked for in a petition of the 
30oston Central Labor Union, Wycliffe C. 
Marshall, counsel for the fetitioner at a 
hearing before the Massachusetts Public 
Utilities Commission on July 28, in the 
matter of the investigation of the rates and 
charges of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., declared that some of the 
telephone company’s operating expenses 
could be pared down. 

This brought a vigorous objection from 
Dis- 
cussing an exhibit showing the company’s 
operating expenses, except maintenance, 
from 1922 to 1930, Mr. Marshall stated 
that the gross operating expenses in 1922 
was $18,997,000, as compared with $26,- 
748,000 in 1930. He also introduced a se- 
ries of exhibits tending to show that the 
telephone company’s plant has been in- 
creased to a greater extent than business 
warranted. 

The hearing will be resumed Wednesday, 
September 23. 


counsel for the telephone company. 


Florida to Tax Public Utilities for 
Intrastate Business. 

A tax of $1.50 upon each $100 of gross 
receipts from intrastate business of elec- 
tric, gas, telephone and telegraph utilities, 
including municipalities, will become effec- 
tive on January 1, 1932, under a law en- 
acted by the recent special session of the 
Florida legislature and approved by Gov- 
ernor Doyle E. Carlton. 





Warns Against “Frenzied Expec- 

tation” of Television Promoters. 

A warning to the public to carefully 
appraise the status of television and “not 
be carried away by widely-published  re- 
ports of sensetional developments in visual 
broadcasting,” was given on August 7 by 
Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, chief engineer of the 
Federal Radio Commission. 

In an oral statement Dr. Jolliffe said 
that while encouraging progress has been 
made in television, engineers cannot safely 
Say at this time when the visual art will 
become a practical medium of public en- 
tertainment, or even whether it will follow 
the lines of the present development and 
research. 

“It cannot be denied that forward strides 
have been made in visual broadcasting,” he 
said, “but whether it will ‘arrive’ next 
Month, next year, or in five years cannot 
be foretold. The most promising experi- 
Mentition now is going forward in the 


ultra-high frequencies, in which hitherto 
has been regarded as the ‘No Man’s Land’ 
of radio, but much yet remains to be ac- 
complished.” 


Vinita, Okla., City Council to Sue 
Telephone Company. 

The city council of Vinita, Okla., on 
August 4, voted to sign a contract to insti- 
tute suit against the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. for back taxes aggregating 
thousands of dollars, for the lowering of 
telephone rentals and for damages. The 
contract is between the city and P. S. 
Davis, Tulsa attorney, and provides that 
the latter shall bring suit upon a contingent 
fee basis. 

The Southwestern Bell has operated in 
Vinita for many years without a franchise. 
The back taxes to be collected by the suit 
include an occupation tax of $148 a year 
and a 6 and 10 per cent telephone tax 
assessed when the company was granted 
a franchise in 1899. 

The supreme court has held that a util- 
ity doing business in a city without a fran- 
chise, inflicts a special injury on the city, 
it was pointed out. The damage suit will 
be based on that theory, it was indicated. 
The per telephone tax was assessed in the 
old franchise but has not been paid. That, 
also, will be collected under the terms of 
the suit. 


Stock Sale Contested Under La 
Follette Anti-Merger Law. 
The right of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., which serves the District 
of Columbia, to sell $5,000,000 of addi- 
tional capital stock to the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which previously 
owned all of the former’s outstanding 
stock, is to be tested in the courts, accord- 
ing to instructions issued by the District 
of Columbia Public Utilities Commission 

to its general counsel. 

The so-called La Follette anti-merger 
law, passed by Congress in 1913, provides 
that it shall be unlawful for any foreign 
public utility corporation or for any for- 
eign or local holding corporation to own, 
control, hold or vote 20 per cent or more 
of the stock of any public utility in the 
District of Columbia 
from Congress. 

Prior to the enactment of this law, how- 


without authority 


ever, according to the local telephone com- 
pany’s notice to the commission, all of the 
stock of the Chesapeake & Potomac com- 
pany was owned by the American company. 

It was claimed by the company that the 
sale of additional stock to the parent com- 
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pany was not in violation of the anti-mer- 
ger law, as the relationship between the 
two companies was not changed in any 
manner. 
heretofore, owns 100 per cent of the local 
company’s stock, it was asserted. 

The La Follette law provides that the 
Supreme Court of the District on applica- 
tion of the District by its commissioners, 
or by the United States and a stockholder 
in a public utility, may dissolve a public 
utility violating the act and may require 
any foreign corporation to dispose of 
stock acquired in violation of the law. 


The American company now, as 


The commission now has instructed its 
general counsel to bring action against the 
Chesapeake & Potomac company on the 
allegation of violation of the La Follette 
act. 


Southwestern States Company 
Plans Million Bond Issue. 
The Arkansas Railroad Commission has 
issued an order authorizing the Southwest- 
ern States Telephone Co. of Little Rock, 
Ark., and Dallas, Texas, to issue and sell 
$1,000,000 worth of 6 per cent bonds to be 
dated September 1, 1931. The securities 
are to be issued under terms of a debenture 
agreement with the Central Trust Co. of 

Chicago. 

The company’s petition said that $800,000 
of the amount will be applied on retire- 
ment of a similar amount of convertible 
bonds due September 1 and that $200,000 
will be used for general improvement of 
the company’s properties. 

The company has its principal office in 
Dallas, but maintains branch offices in 
Little Rock, DeValls Bluff, Cabot, Beebe 
and other Arkansas towns. The company 
Oklahoma and 
Texas and similar authority will be sought 


operates in Arkansas, 


from the commission of Oklahoma. 

City of New Orleans, La., Seeks 
to Cut Telephone Bill. 

New Or- 

leans, La., endeavoring to economize, has 


The Commission Council of 


discovered it is paying bills for telephones 
in the homes of city employes and now 
understands why the annual budget of 
$17,000 for telephone service has almost 
been exhausted. 

Fred A. Earhart, commissioner of pub- 
lic utilities, made the investigation which 
revealed the residence telephones and an- 
nounced that the telephones would be re- 
moved immediately 
emergency exists.” 


“where no case of 


His announcement of eliminating tele- 
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All Telephones are of the Monophone 
Type, and May Be Supplied in Color if 
Desired. Each Instrument Is Mounted 
on a Sub-Base, Containing But Three 
Keys. The “Ans” Key Is Used When 
Answering an Incoming Trunk Call, the 
“Out” Key When Making an Outgoing 
Trunk Call. and the “S” Key for Holding 
a Trunk Call While Making an Interior 
Call. 
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The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago, U.S.A. and Antwerp, 










GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTOR 





In Canada - Independent Sales and Engineering Co., Ltd., Vor 
In Australasia - Automatic Telephones Ltd., Sydney 
In Japan + Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Toky® St 
In China + Automatic Telephones of China Federal Inc., U. SaPory ay 
In South Africa - Automatic Telephones (South Africa) Ltd., Johor 





When communicating with Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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RGER PRIVATE DIAL SYSTEM 


IES OF UP TO 20 STATIONS AND 
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VARI 





KS WITH NO ATTENDANT’S CABINET 


Strowger Private Dial System which will fit perfectly 

business or ANY home, even though only a few tele- 
ed. No attendant is necessary, yet it supplies COM- 
nd exterior communication facilities! Its operating 
fly as follows: 


IS—ANYONE can answer incoming calls at ANY telephone, 

hand unit and flipping the “Ans.” key. It is not even necessary 
t@is calling, since it is seized ediemeliadi. Should the call be for 
@it can be transferred by dialing the two digit number of the 


GBS—ANYONE can make outgoing calls from ANY telephone. 
iphone hand unit and flip the “Out" key. It is not necessary to 
is seized automatically. (If desired, outgoing service can bo 
telephones.) 


for intercommunicating service, merely lift the hand unit and 
the required station. No keys need be operated. 


"BSERVICE—A trunk call on any telephone may be held while THE 
is used for intercommunication. Merely operate the "'S" key, 
,and dial the desired inside party's two digit number. 


It is never necessary to check the position of the keys before 
l™@ Replacing the hand set on its cradle after a call always auto- 
leys to normal. 


features of operation make this new Type 31 Strowger 
atisfactory unattended private dial system obtainable 
= companies will find it ideal for both business and 
tite TODAY for descriptive literature. 





~f Automatic Electric Inc. 


., Van 


ey 


Manufacturers of 


okyo Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems 


., U.SHory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Johon 


When communicating with Attomatic Electric Inc., 
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Two Sizes of the Type 31 Strowger 
P-A-X Are Now Available — One 
Serving Up to 10 Stations, and the Other 
Up to 20 Stations. Initial Capacities 
Provide for 2 Trunk Calls and 2 Inter- 
communicating Calls Simultaneously, 
with an Ultimate of 5 Trunk Calls and 4 
Intercommunicating Calls at One Time. 
The 10 Line System Can Be Expanded to 
a 20 Line. The Switching Unit and all 
Power Equipment Are Enclosed in a Hand- 
some Steel Cabinet 5’ 10’ High, 3’ 2” 
Wide and 1l' 4” Deep. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago 
International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 
Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Liverpool 
The New Antwerp Telephone and Electrical Works, Antwerp 
Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works Limited, Montreal 


please mention TELEPHONY. 
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phones included the office of Coroner 
George Roeling, who in a warm answer 
said both telephones in his office were in 
constant use day and night and that he 
would take action, “legal or otherwise,” to 
prevent their removal. 

Mr. Earhart said he had refused to pay 
a bill received from the telephone corm- 
pany last month listing $1,800 in long dis- 
tance calls, until he checks up and learns 
“who did the calling.” 


General Flat Rate Decrease Unfair 
Declares Commission Chairman. 
Chairman Randall of the Nebraska State 

Railway Commission intimates very point 

edly that it will avail Governor Murray of 

Ok!ahoma nothing if he does suggest to 

the governor of Nebraska, as he says he 

will, that he join him in a drive to secure 
lower telephone rates in the midwest states. 

“This commission,” says Mr. Randall, “is 
committed to the policy of considering 
rates for each exchange by itself, whereas 
Governor Murray, if he is aware of what 
he wants done, is asking that they be low- 
ered generally, a flat decrease such as is 
done with railroad rates on emergency 
occasions. 

“This commission will find present values 
and determine what is a reasonable rate 
from the evidence as to operating costs and 
revenues in each case. No other system is 
fair to the companies or to the public gen- 
erally. This commission is an independent 
body, not subject to the direction of the 
governor or any other state executive 
officers. We are executive officers our- 
selves.” 

The rates in Nebraska charged at the 
exchanges of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. are materially higher than those 
charged generally. This is because of the 
fact that when the state commission, fol- 
lowing the depression in the early 1920's, 
attempted to cut off the 10 per cent sur- 
charge placed during the last year of the 
war on all rates, the company went into 
the federal court and was permitted to 
make its own rates within the limits fixed 
by the court order. 

These are subject, of course, to revision 
by the state commission, but it has never 
undertaken to change these except where 
the company has asked for amendments to 
the old schedules. Two-thirds of the com- 
panies have rate schedules now that do not 
give them enough revenue to pay regular 
dividends, and in a number of cases divi- 
dends are not earned. Any attempt to 
reduce their rate schedules would be dis- 
astrous especially in view of the number 
of farmers who have been forced, by cir- 
cumstances, to cancel service during the 
low-price era for farm products. 

Mr. Randall says that the idea is quite 
generally held, in spite of all that has been 
written and printed about the principles of 
public regulation, that during times of de- 
pression the public utilities should not ask 
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rates that would give them a profit, but 
that they should share the losses of the 
era with farmers and business men. 

The curious part of it is that in good 
times the same elements of the population 
oppose rate increases usually on the ground 
that the 7 or 8 per cent the utilities are 
earning is enough. Mr. Randall says the 
public is reluctant, apparently, to concede 
the justice of allowing the utilities to earn 
a reasonable return at all times because 
they are not permitted to earn excessive 
profits during periods of brisk business 
movements. 


Another reaction of the public is shown 
by the character of the letters showered 
upon members of the commission when in- 
creased rate applications are pending, 
threatening them with defeat at the polls 
if they do not turn down the companies. 


“They don’t seem to regard this com- 
mission as the court that the constitution 
has made it,” Mr. Randall added. “I often 
wish we had the same power to punish for 
contempt. It would cure a lot of these 
letter-writers from unjust interference with 
its judgments.” 





Secretarial Service to Be Offered 
All Company’s Exchanges. 

Officers of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. have prepared for filing 
with the Nebraska State ‘Railway Com- 
mission an application for authority to offer 
secretarial service to subscribers at all 
exchanges, the rate for the Lincoln ex- 
change being $5 a month in addition to the 
regular business rate and $3 a month at all 
other exchanges. 

The company has been experimenting 
with this service at Lincoln and other 
points, especially with doctors and other 
professional men who must be in and out 
of their offices at all hours, and has found 
it has been received with great satisfaction. 

This service is intended to relieve busi- 
ness men also of the necessity of remaining 
at their desks for hours because they have 
no one to answer their telephones during 
their absence, and they do not care to run 
the risk of business losses at such times. 

The company started with its experi- 
ments three years ago, and has developed 
the service to the point where calls made 
when absent from residence or office will 
be answered night or day. Its outstanding 
characteristic, says Commercial Superin- 
tendent W. E. Bell, is its ready adaptability 
to almost any business in which rapid, ac- 
curate and dependable service is essential. 

Typical of the users already lined up are 
doctors, lawyers, dentists, undertakers, 
wholesale houses, department stores, auc- 
tioneers and real estate firms. It is bot- 
tomed on the sound business theory that a 
successful business cannot be conducted by 
playing hide-and-seek with customers, and 
as every time a business or professional 
man leaves his telephone unattended he 
might as well close his office and let his 
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competitor get the business seeking him 
This service extends also during periods 
when subscribers are away on vacations or 
business. The company is finding in this 
new service an added source of revenue 
that it is believed may be increased in the 
future to most substantial proportions. 


More Telephones Needed, Says 
Commission; Not Higher Rates. 
On July 21 the Minnesota Railroad & 

Warehouse Commission issued an order 

denying the application of the Boyd Tele- 

phone Co. for authority to increase its 
schedule of rates at Boyd, Minn. 

The order stated that the present rates 
and charges of the company shall remain 
in full force and effect; and expressed the 
belief that the company’s present situation 
is not due to insufficient rates but rather 
to the lack of telephones. The commis- 
sion said the company’s application for 
increased rates was filed mainly because 
of money lost in a recent bank failure and 
because of inability to collect a large 
amount of earnings last year from sub- 
scribers. 


The company’s application stated that- 


the present rates for service in the Boyd 
exchange are insufficient to properly main- 
tain the property, pay operating expenses 
and taxes, and earn a fair return upon the 
“fair present value” of its property. Ac- 
cording to the commission’s finding, the 
proposed rates are equal to a 29 per cent 
increase. The present and proposed net 
monthly rates are as follows: 


Present Proposed 


Individual line business.. $2.00 $2.50 
Individual line residence. 1.00 1.50 
Rural multi-party lines.. 1.25 1.50 


Boyd, Minn., is an unincorporated village 
of 449 people. The Boyd telephone plant 
was originally built in 1905. It was fi- 
nanced by the sale of 228 shares of com- 
mon stock of a par value of $25.00 per 
share, netting the company $5,700 which 
was expended for the original construction 
of the plant. This common stock is the 
only obligation outstanding at present 
against the company and is held by 133 
shareholders. 

The company has made all extensions to 
its plant, from the original cons‘ruction in 
1905 to 1930, out of the earnings of the 
plant. On December 31, 1930, the company 
had ‘a plant investment or book cost of 
$15,553.81, all of which except the $5,700 
just named, was acquired out of the earn- 
ings of the plant. 

In addition to acquiring this increased 


‘plant out of the earnings, the company in 


1918 and 1920 paid its stockholders cash 
dividends of 15 per cent in each of those 
years, or a total dividend of 30 per cent. It 
is thus evident that the stockholders elected 
to forego their annual dividends in ‘lie 
interest of expending the earnings for t!¢ 
purpose of enlarging the plant. 
A careful check was made of the cor 
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pany’s records from 1914 to 1930 and it 
was found that the company has been pros- 
perous under the present rates. During 
the years of 1923 to 1926 inclusive, the 
company sustained losses in operation but 
the prosperity of the other years brought 
the average net earnings per year up to 
$582.58. 

The commission in its order on the case 
found that the “company’s application for 
this decided increase in telephone rates at 
30oyd is based, primarily, on the ground 
that it lost $708.65 in a recent bank fail- 
ure; and also, because it was unable to 
collect a substantial amount of its 1930 
earnings from its subscribers. 

“These losses,” it stated, “cannot be ac- 
cepted as proof that the present rates are 
non-compensatory after a review of the 
operating experience of the company for 
the last 17 years from 1914 to 1930, inclu- 
sive. 

“From the record in this case, it is very 
apparent that the company is not seriously 
pressing its application for an increase in 
rates, for it has failed so far to furnish 
any proof that the increases applied for 
are justified. The president of the com- 
pany frankly stated that the remedy for 
the complained-of situation lay with the 
company itself. He said: ‘Our greatest 
difficulty is the lack of telephones.’ 

From our very careful study of this 
company’s situation, we are inclined to 
agree with the president of the company, 
in that the matter of bettering the situa- 
tion lies wholly with the company itself. 
We feel that a 29 per cent increase in the 
present rates would undoubtedly result in a 
loss of subscribers which would only ag- 
gravate the situation. 

A survey of the existing rates for simi- 
lar telephone service in other villages and 
communities scattered generally through- 
out the state of Minnesota, with substan- 
tially the same development in population, 
etc., reveals that the present rates at Boyd 
are not out of line or harmony therewith. 


It is true that no one appeared at the 
hearing in the public interest to voice ob- 
jections to the proposed 29 per cent in- 
crease in the present rates. However, this 
failure, or omission, on the part of the 
public cannot be taken to mean that the 
subscribers or others at Boyd are willing 
to submit complacently to this substantial 
increase in the rates. Neither can it be 
accepted as proof that the proposed in- 
crease in rates is justified or warranted 
under any circumstances.” 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


|NTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

\ugust 8: Hearing in Washington, D. 
C.. before Examiner Davis on joint ap- 
plication of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and the Tri-State Consolidated 
Teiephone Co. for authority by the former 
to acquire control of the latter by purchase 
of capital stock. 

.ugust 18: Hearing in Washington, D. 
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C., before Examiner Davis on joint appli- 

cation of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 

Co. and the Dakota Central Telephone Co. 

for authorization to the former to pur- 

chase the properties of the latter. 
ILLINOIS. 

July 31: Order approved granting the 
Assumption Mutual Telephone Co. author- 
ity to issue $20,000 bonds to finance change 
from magneto to common battery service. 
The National Bank of Decatur will be 
trustee for the issue secured by mortgage 
or deed of trust. The issue which bears 
6 per cent interest will mature July 1, 1951. 

July 31: Order issued approving in- 
crease in rates for the Illinois Commercial 
Telephone Co. at Grayville, White county, 
and Astoria, Fulton county, to bring the 
company’s return on its investment to 6.29 
per cent. The company had asked rates 
sufficient to show return of 10.42 per cent 
on the investment. 

KANSAS. 

July 28: A new schedule of rates, ap- 
plicable to Ness City, filed by the Western 
Telephone Corp. of Salina. 

Under the new schedule, effective about 
August 1, individual line service will cost 
$2 monthly for residence telephones, and 
$3 for business telephones. The charge 
for two-party line residence service will 
be $1.75. The individual line rates repre- 
sent a 50-cent increase. 

The new rates, it was announced, were 
filed in connection with a change from 
magneto to common battery equipment. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

September 23: Hearing resumed in the 
matter of the investigation into the rates 
and charges of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

Missour!. 

August 10: In regard to application of 
the Osage Valfey Telephone Co. for a 
certificate of convenience and necessity to 
construct, maintain and operate a toll line 
from Humansville to Stockton, via Cap- 
linger Mills; commission granted the com- 
pany an extension of time to complete the 
toll line. 

NEBRASKA. 

August 5: Application filed by Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for authority 
to make semi-public telephone rate for all 
exchanges under same rules and regula- 
tions as prevail in Lincoln exchange. 

August 6: Application filed by Union 
Telephone Co. for authority to publish 25- 
cent extra monthly rate for desk station 
service at its Carroll exchange. 

August 6: Application filed by Hamil- 
ton County Farmers Telephone Associa- 
tion for authority to make a flat rate ser- 
vice charge for calls between Doniphan 
and Grand Island and Phillips and Grand 
Island. 

New York. 

July 22: Application filed by the Cen- 
tral Bridge Telephone Co., Inc., of Cen- 
tral Bridge, for permission to sell all its 
property to the New York Telephone Co. 

July 22: Application filed by the Flint 
Telephone Lines for permission to sell all 
its works and system to the Otsego & 
Delaware Telephone Co. 

August 14: Hearing in Syracuse before 
Commissioner Brewster on matter of pro- 
ceeding on motion of the commission as 
to the propriety of rates for telephone ser- 
vice filed June 20, 1931, by the Dryden 
Telephone Corp. 

Nortu Dakota. 

July 28: In regard to complaint of the 
West Prairie Telephone Co., of Kindred, 
against the Kindred Telephone Exchange, 
of Kindred, relative to service and rates; 
the commission approved the switching 
rate of $4.80 per subscriber per year. 
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July 28: Order approved granting ap- 
plication of the Hilde Telephone Co., of 
Powers Lake, asking for authority to dis- 
mantle certain telephone lines. 

July 28: Order approved granting joint 
application of the Moore & Liberty Tele- 
phone Co., of Enderlin, to buy, and the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to sell, 
telephone property located in Enderlin. 

July 28: Order approved denying an 
increase in rates filed by the Peter Strin- 
den Telephone Exchange, of Hastings 

July 28: Application of the Douglas 
Telephone Co., of Douglas, for authority 
to dismantle certain telephone lines in 
Ward and McLean counties, granted. 

July 28: Application of the Williams 
County Mutual Telephone Co., of Ray, to 
discontinue its exchange at Hanks, and 


switch subscribers through the Grenora 
exchange, granted. 
July 28: Authority granted the Kath- 


ryn Farmers Telephone Co., of Kathryn, 
to sell its electric light property located in 
Kathryn to the village of Kathryn. 

July 28: Order approved granting ap- 
plication of the Dakota Central Telephone 
Co., of Aberdeen, S. D., for authority to 


close its toll stations at Straubville and 
Brampton, N. D. 
July 28: Order approving reduced 


schedule of telephone rates which the Up- 
ham Telephone & Electric Co. filed ap- 
plicable to Upham. 

August 10: Hearing in Bismarck on 
joint application of the Utilities Inc., to 
buy, and the Citizens Public Service Co. 
to sell, telephone property in Alice, Beu- 
iah, Bowesmont, Buffalo, Dodge, Dray- 
ton, Mercer. Stanton, Turtle Lake, Wash- 
burn, and Wheatland. 

August 20: Hearing in Harvey on ap- 
plication of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for approval of rates for com- 
mon battery service at Harvey. 

Onto. 

July 29: Order issued authorizing the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. to extend its base 
rates in Akron to Waterloo road terri- 
tory, affecting about 10 subscribers. Rates 
for these subscribers, who were not bene- 
fited by the extension of the hase rate 
into the county announced last February, 
will be reduced. 

August 5: Northern Ohio Telephone 
Co. authorized to file a new schedule of 
rates applicable to its Bellevue and Nor- 
walk exchanges. 

Commissioners said that the schedule 
provided for certain reductions in second- 
arv rather than primary rates and princi- 
pally served to establish joint users ser- 
vice not now included in the company’s 
schedules. 

OKLAHOMA, 

September 11: Hearing on petition filed 
by Mayor A. W. Scott. of Holdenville. 
asking a state investigation of telephone 
rates at Holdenville. 

A new $300,000 telephone building at 
Holdenville was erected recently by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. Commis- 
sion records show that the Holdenville 
city council at that time agreed to an in- 
crease in rates to $4 monthly for business 
lines, and $2 for partv lines. 

TEXAS. 

July: A monthly increase of 25 cents 
on all classes of telephone service has been 
announced here by the Rio Grande Valley 
Telephone Co. to take effect immediately. 

The increase in rates was made permis- 
sible under a revised franchise granted the 
company in 1930 contingent upon the com- 
pletion and occupation of the new $30,000 
telephone exchange building here and the 
establishment of an underground wiring 
system throughout the business district. 








Two Illinois Exchanges Modernized 


Walnut and Spring Valley Exchanges of the IIlinois Allied Telephone Co. Re- 
built and Common Battery Service Inaugurated in Keeping with Progressive- 
ness of the Communities—lInstallations Inspected by Illinois Telephone Men 


Sales 


Illinois has demonstrated the progres- 
siveness of her citizenry in a number of 
ways in the last few years. Her road- 
building program, for instance, has been 
unequalled by any other state in the same 
period, and the development of her indus- 
tries has at the same time been very 
marked. The electric light and power in- 
terests, alone, have practically doubled 
their investment in the last five years. 

In line with this spirit of progress, the 
managements of many telephone proper- 
ties throughout the state have inaugurated 
improvements of considerable consequence 
both in’ service and in building equipment. 
Among these is the management of the 
Bureau County Independent Telephone Co., 
recently reorganized as the Illinois Allied 
Telephone Co., with headquarters at Prince- 
ton, Ill. 

Between 1899 and 1930, under the prud- 
ent management of Elmer E. Sapp and 
his associates, the Bureau County com- 
group of 
struggling exchanges furnishing mediocre 
service to a well-organized modern tele- 


pany grew from a_ small 


phone system, affording its many patrons 
high grade universal service. 

The organization started originally with 
a few farmers owning and operating the 
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H. B. Crandell, General Manager of the 
Illinois Allied Telephone Co. 
Dover exchange. Later the plants at Wal!- 
nut and Ladd were added, followed rapidly 
by Sheffield, Spring Valley, Princeton and 
other exchanges until at the time the 
3ureau County company turned over the 


Engineer, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


property to H. B. Crandell and his asso- 
ciates (who later organized the [Illinois 
Allied Telephone Co.) over 7,000 stations 
were in operation. 

For several years Princeton has been 
maintained as the headquarters of this 
system. It is the largest exchange of the 
group and serves one of the most beauti- 
ful little cities in Illinois. The civic pride 
of the citizens of Princeton has been 
demonstrated in a number of outstanding 
ways. The public buildings, parks, schools, 
and the well-kept homes, all point to a 
sense of pride in the reputation which the 
city bears. This reputation has _ been 
shared to a very large extent by the towns 
and villages included in the Bureau County 
system. 

Early in 1929 plans began to mature 
covering the rehabilitation and improve- 
ment of the exchange facilities at Walnut, 
a town of some 800 population serving at 
the time approximately 575 subscribers 
The plant was yet on the magneto basis, 
service being rendered over a two-position 
Stromberg-Carlson switchboard. 

In planning improvements for this area 
a building was purchased and remodeled 
so that the exchange might be moved out 
of leased quarters and be set up in a home 























Elmer E. Sapp and Two of the Walnut (lll.) Operators of the INWinois Allied Telephone Co. Standing Behind Newly-Installed Strom- 


berg-Carlson Junior Multiple Switchboard—The Walnut Terminal 
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Room Is Light and Cheerful, With Plenty of Room for Growth. 
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Framing and Staining 
Service available with 
Ps.H PROCESS POLES 


WITH our complete modern equipment and men trained 

for this special job, we can do better work at lower 
cost . . . save you money and conserve the time of your 
installation crews. 





| iv We can furnish you with P&H Poles roofed, gained, shaved, bored, 
j and stained .. . ready to set. Alll this is done in a careful, workman- 
| like manner, according to your own Specifications. 


pe This is just another example of the completeness and efficiency of 
y P &H Pole Service. 


P&H Fast Shipping Service on all Cedar pole requirements — 
Northern White Cedar or Western Red Cedar. 
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50 Church Street 
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of its own. The building procured for 
this purpose lent itself admirably to the 
purposes in hand and as a result a very 
fine arrangement of equipment and facili- 
ties was made possible. 

All cables are carried into the building 
underground, the splices for the frame ends 
being made in the basement directly be- 
low the main distributing frame. A low 
pressure vapor heating system, ample rest- 
room facilities, and an abundance of light 
and good ventilation add comfort and 
operating efficiency to the other fine fea- 
tures of this new layout. 

When improvements for the Walnut 
plant were first considered, little thought 
was given to abandoning magneto service. 
The opinion held by so many operating 
people that the cost of furnishing. common 
battery service is much higher than that 
entailed in supplying magneto service was 
shared by Mr. Sapp ‘and others of his 
organization. Illuminating figures proving 
the contrary were put before them by en- 
gineers of the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. and their interest aroused 
through the investigation of the plans sub- 
mitted. 

Their first favorable reaction to the sug- 
gestion that-common battery service be in- 
troduced in this exchange was encouraged 
by the .introduction to the telephone trade 
of the “junior multiple” switchboard, a 
board. embodying the fundamentals of 
larger standard common battery switch- 
boards but housing the equipment in 
smaller, more compact, less expensive 
cabinets, and requiring in association with 
it smaller power and battery plants. 

The more Mr. Sapp and his associates 
continued to consider the junior multiple 
layout the more they were impressed with 
the opportunity afforded by it for vastly 
improving the service in the Walnut ex- 
change at a nominal increase over the 
cost of continuing magneto service, thus 
amply justifying the increased rates for 
which application was to be made and at 
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Floor Plan of Remod:led Exchange at Walnut, Ill. 


the same time providing a real means for 
increasing the net revenues of the plant. 

A preliminary canvass of the Walnut 
subscribers indicated quite conclusively 
that the introduction of common battery 
service would meet with unanimous ap- 
proval. Accordingly the die was cast and 
a contract signed for a junior multiple 
layout. 

The installation of the Walnut equip- 
ment was completed May 1 of last year 
by the Stromberg-Carlson company’s in- 
stallers, and service on the new basis in- 
augurated a few days later. From photo- 
graphs of the apparatus and a reproduc- 
tion of the floor plan of this exchange, 
which appear on these pages, the reader 
will observe that there is ample room for 
growth in this switchboard and associated 
equipment before any additional frame- 
work has to be installed. Eight hundred 
common battery lines can very nicely be 








accommodated in this type of section, and 
the layout of apparatus in the terminal 
room is seen to be such as to make this 
possible without interfering with the work- 
ing space. 

The results following the installation of 
the junior multiple board in the Walnut 
exchange were so satisfactory that Mr. 
Sapp and his associates were moved to 
adopt the same general arrangement when 
improvements in the Spring Valley ex- 
change began a few months later. 

At Spring Valley the exchange was 
moved from leased quarters to a fine new 
building erected for the exclusive use of 
the telephone company. The, floor plan 
finally adopted there, was, if possible, 
more nearly ideal than the Walnut layout. 
The switchboard cable run is .a_ little 
shorter and the terminal room is located 
adjacent to the switchboard room. 

The requirements of the Spring Valley 











New Home of the Spring Valley Exchange of the Illinois Allied Telephone Co.—Operators at Spring Valley Find the Low Keyshelf 
of the New Stromberg-Carlson Junior Multiple Switchboard a Distinct Aid in Giving Efficient Telephone Service. 
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A NEW NAME FOR AN EXPERIENCED 
AND LONG ESTABLISHED ORGANIZATION 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


« Formerly Runzel-Lenz Electric Mfg. Co. » 


The executive staff of the Lenz Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company is headed 
by Mr. J. M. Lenz, President and 
Treasurer. Mr. H. F. Racine, who has 
been actively identified with the com- 
pany for more than 25 years, has been 
elected Secretary—and Mr. Philip C. 
Lenz, who has been associated with the 
company for more than ten years, has 
been elected Vice-President. 


In every other respect—plans, prod- 
ucts, policies, manufacturing facilities 
and field of activity, the Company re- 
mains the same—and, of course, the 
Company will continue as in the past 
to improve its products and service 
whenever opportunity affords. 


Manufacturers of a wide variety of cords, 
cables and wires for general telephone and 
communication purposes including: 


CORDS for telephones 
and switchboards. 


CABLES —lead_ cov- 
ered and braided types, 
silk and cotton insu- 
lated for switchboards 
and interior telephone 
systems, elevator 
annunciator cables, of- 
fice annunciator cables, 
organ cables. 

WIRE—Silk and cot- 


ton insulated, flame- 
proof jumper wire. 


RADIO speaker cords. 


RADIO head phone 
cords, shielded cords, 


cables and wires. 


RADIO set wire— 
solid and stranded, va- 
rious gauges and insu- 
lations. 


RADIO battery cables, 
microphone cords and 
cables. 


Tinsel and copper con- 
ductor cords and 
cordage of all types. 


LENZ ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 





1751-57 North Western Avenue ESTABLISHED 1904 


CHICAGO 





When communicating with Lenz Electric Mfg. Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Floor Plan of New Spring Valley Exchange. 


exchange called for a considerably larger 
number of lines to be installed in the new 
switchboard than in that serving the Wal- 
nut exchange but sections of the same type 
were utilized and the same arrangement ot 
lines and apparatus followed. 

The power apparatus is very compactly 
arranged, as will be noted in one of the 














Photograph Showing the Compact Arrange-— 


ment of the Power Apparatus 
Spring Valley Exchange. 


in the 


accompanying illustrations. On the. power 
board are located all the switching mechan- 
isms together with the Tungar charging 
equipment and the rotary interrupters 
which govern the machine ringing, as well 
as an ampere-hour meter through which 
automatic control of the charging circuits 
is effected. 

With the application of flashing recall, 
machine ringing, and automatic charging 
the Spring Valley exchange is made one 
of the most modern switchboards of its size 
in the state. It typifies the rapid develop- 
ment of the small exchange in recent years. 

On the Walnut switchboard the toll and 
rural lines are terminated on drops while 
in the Spring Valley exchange these lines 
are terminated on lamp signals uniform in 
appearance with the local lines. The cir- 
cuit arrangement in connection with the 
Spring Valley rural lines is such as to 
provide code signal illumination of the 
line lamps, thereby furnishing the opera- 


CON OO AR RR eRe 





Sealed Type Battery Enthusiasts Will 
Main Battery, the Auxiliary Tripping Battery and the Harmonic Converter Noisekiller 


Battery 


Vol. 101. No. 7 


tors an immediate indication of the cha 
acter of the incoming call; that is, wheth 
a subscriber is ringing for the operat 
or another subscriber on the same lin 

In connection with the machine ringing 
at Spring Valley instantaneous tripping 
of the ringing is provided, thereby assu: 
ing the telephone company the very best 
operating conditions, relieving the trans 
mitters from the assault of high voltag 
ringing current and setting up proper safe 
guards against ringing subscribers in thy 
ear. 


These two exchanges have been so much 














Telephone Men Will Appreciate This Job 
of Cabling the New Spring Valley Ex- 
change of the Illinois Allied Telephone Co. 
visited by operating people interested ii 
the Stromberg-Carlson company’s new 
junior multiple switchboard that they ar: 
attaining quite a reputation. The 


pleteness and the uniformly satisfactor: 


com- 


operation of the equipment has made pos- 
sible a sweeping endorsement of this equip 
ment by the management. As a 
the sale of a number of other junior mul- 
tiple switchboards can be traced almost 
directly to the demonstrations 
the Walnut and Spring Valley exchanges. 


result 


made at 








Be Interested in This Photograph Showing the 


in the Spring Valley Exchange. 
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Natco Multiple Duct Clay Conduit 
for Telephone Cables 


FIELDS OF USE 


(Note: Laboratory 

accelerated freezing and thawing 

tests, while admittedly more severe than temper- 
ature cycles encountered under natural weather conditions, are recognized 

by the A.S.T.M. and used by them in tests on sewer pipe, and certain building materials. The 

procedure followed involved an 18 hour freezing period {4+-5°F.}, followed by 5 hour thawing period {70°F.}, 

















after which each piece was inspected. The test was continued for 100 such cycles.) 


Conduit, installed underground, is fre- 
quently subject to freezing temperatures 
during the winter months, consequently 
its resistance to disintegration from con- 
tinued freezing and thawing action is of 
prime importance, as affecting the degree 
of protection afforded the cables. Of im- 
portance, too, is the ability of the conduit 
to withstand continued freezing and thaw- 
ing when stored in the open. 


The effects of continued freezing and 
thawing upon certain forms of conduit is 
evidenced by a severe pitting, spalling 
and disintegration of the duct surfaces, 
which progresses through the conduit as 
the freezing action persists. This is caused 
by the solidification and expansion of 
the water absorbed 
and entrapped with- 
in the pore system of 

the conduit. 





Under similar 





conditions, other 





Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 


forms of conduit are more noticeably af- 
fected during the thawing periods, where the 
continued and long retention of absorbed 
moisture causes a swelling, softening and 
leaching of the conduit material with a 
corresponding loss of shape, preservative 
and structural strength. 


The resistance of NATCO Clay Conduit 
to the disintegrating effects of long and 
continued freezing and thawing, is clearly 
demonstrated in the above test results. 
With the exception of one small crack 
which appeared in one specimen on the 
sixty-fourth cycle, there was no evidence 
of damage of any kind—no cracks, spalls 
or chipping of the duct surfaces—no swell- 
ing, softening or loss of shape—no effect 
on structural soundness and so no im- 
pairment of strength. 


NATCO Conduit thus demonstrates its 
ability, under all temperatures and weather 
conditions, to protect not only itself, but 
the cable in its care. 





When communicating with the National Fireproofing Corporation, please mention TELEPHONY. 


General Offices: Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Distributed in the United States by: 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co. 

Distributed in Canada by: Northern Electric Company, Ltd. 


FOR 


Telephone cables 


IN 


Local exchange systems 
Telephone exchange buildings 
Telephone toll lines 

Toll line repeater stations 
Under city streets 

In subway structures 

In elevated highways 

In bridges and viaducts 

In R. R. terminals 


In submarine crossings 


In riser walls 





















With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





Electrification Program Benefits 
Pittsburgh Corporation. 

The National Fireproofing Corp. has re- 
ceived orders for approximately 300 miles 
of underground clay conduit for housing 
signal and communication cables involved 
in the electrification of the Pennsylvan‘a 
Railroad lines New York and 
Washington. 

This notable undertaking has just been 
broadened to extend from Wilmington, 
Del., on to Washington, D. C., with indi- 
cations that the work will be pushed rapid- 
ly to completion. 

Production and shipping of the conduit 
has already commenced, and will put a 
great many additional men to work in both 
the manufacture and installation of this 
material. 


between 


American Electric Offers Folders 
Selling Extension Service. 
Two new folders on extension service, 
which will be furnished in quantities to 
telephone companies without charge, are 
being offered by the American Electric 
Co., Inc. They have been especially de- 
signed to appeal to the feminine members 
of the household as the logical prospects 
for extension telephone sets. Small illus- 
trations showing the use of extension tele- 
phones in bedrooms, living rooms, kitchens, 
etc., are supplemented by text matter which 






ie 





LIBRAR ; 
“4 “T Wont we 
} 
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Try, Mot 
lephon eR : 


Covers and Inside of Folders. 


elephone Hints tor the Homemaker 


stresses their convenience and comfort. 

Distribution of folders of this sort can 
be made in many ways, the most economic 
method being to enclose them with bills. 
The American Electric also offers to im- 
print them with the name of the local com- 
pany if so desired. Samples may be had 
by addressing requests to the American 
Electric Co., Inc., State at 64th streets, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Lenz Electric Mfg. Co. New Name 
Well-Known Cord Company. 
Announcement was made early this 

month of a change in the name of the 

Runzel-Lenz Electric Mfg. Co. of Chi- 

cago, an old organization well known to 

telephone men all over the country. This 
company will hereafter be known as the 

Lenz Electric Mfg. Co. 

In plans, products, policies, manufactur- 
ing facilities, and field of activity, the 
company remains the same. J. M. Lenz, 
one of the founders of the original com- 
pany, is president and treasurer of the 
new organization. H. F. Racine, who has 
been actively identified with the company 
for more than 25 years, has been elected 
secretary; and Philip C. Lenz, for over 


ten years with the company, has been 
elected vice-president. 
This announcement comes almost co- 


incidentally with the 27th anniversary of 

the original organi- 
| zation, which was 
| founded in August, 
} 1904. Throughout its 
_—_—— history, its efforts 
have been concen- 
trated on producing 
fine quality 
and cords; 
and under its pres- 
ent experienced man- 


agement the 


wire, 
cable, 


com- 


pany will endeavor, as in the past, to con- 
tinue the improvement of its 
product and service. 

The company occupies a modern four- 
story factory building at 1751-7 North 
Western Avenue, Chicago, IIl., equipped 
with the most modern machinery for the 
production of telephone cords, wire and 
cables. 


constant 


Philadelphia’s Public Schools to 
Have Private Dial System. 

The board of public education of the 
school district of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
recently placed orders with the Keystone 
Telephone Co. of that city for a com- 
plete automatic telephone system to inter- 
connect all administrative and school build- 
ings in the district. The equipment to be 
used will be of the well-known Strowger 
P-A-X (private automatic exchange) 
type, and will be manufactured by Auto- 
matic Electric Inc. of Chicago. The con- 
tract calls for completion of the system by 
October 1 of this year. 

A total of 706 telephone stations will be 
required to provide for all administrative 
offices and school buildings and properties 
throughout the city. Eight Strowger dial 
switching units will be used in the net- 
work, which, it is estimated, will require 
more than 375 miles of wire and cable. 

A beautiful, new administration build- 
ing is now being constructed by the board 
of education for its headquarters and 
administrative offices, and here will be 
located the main unit in the private tele- 
phone system. 

The various special features to be in- 
corporated in the new dial system 
been arranged to meet the particular needs 
of the school board, and are the results 
of many morths of study on the part of 
engineers of the Keystone Telephone Co. 
and the school officials. 

A conference call 


have 


service will allow 
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Factory of Lenz Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
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Telephone Batteries 
—-they last longer 
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They sure 


are die-hards 


COLUMBIA GRAY LABEL DRY CELLS are 
tough, rugged. Insured against prema- 
ture old age — built differently. The zinc 
ean is not punched and stretched — it is 
made of rolled sheet zinc to which the 
bottom is soldered. This permits uniform 
thickness . . . more zinc to be consumed 


as electrical energy ... longer service. 


There’s a reason why Columbia Gray 
Label Dry Cells are the standard tele- 
phone battery everywhere—they last 


longer. Put them in your circuit. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago Kansas City New York San Francisco 






Unit of Union Carbide is = 





and Carbon Corporation 








When communicating with National Carbon Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Architect’s Drawing of New Administration Building of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Board of 
Public Education Which Will Be Equipped With Strowger P-A-X Telephone Service. 


executives in various parts of the city to 
sit in on meetings without leaving their 
desks. If the telephone of any desired 
official is in use when a conference is 
called, a special signal will be given on 
such busy telephones so that the conversa- 
tion can be temporarily terminated, and 
the individual wanted may join the con- 
ference. 

It is estimated that more than 400,000 
calls will he placed over the system per 
year, resulting in increased efficiency all 


along the line and an approximate saving 
in costs of about $7,000 per year. 

Other governmental and municipal build- 
ings in Philadelphia now 
Strowger P-A-X system are: The Free 
Public Department of Public 
Safety-Electrical Bureau, Frankford Ar- 
senal, U. S. Navy Yard, U. S. Naval 
Home, U. S_ Veterans’ Hospital No. 49; 
and in Camden, N. J., The Camden County 
Court House, city hall of Camden, and 
the board of education offices. 


using the 


Library, 


Satisfying Every Subscriber 


How One Telephone Company Solved a Problem and Estab- 
lished Goodwill Among Subscribers by the Simple Expedient of 
Letting the Subscriber Choose His Own Type of Telephone 


By H. A. Seamark, 
Representative, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 


Recently, the Assumption Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. of Assumption, Ill., deemed it 
necessary to replace its magneto plant with 
complete new central office equipment to 
better serve its subscribers. 

To definitely ascertain whether common 
battery service, with the increase in rates 
that it would necessitate, was wanted in 
preference to the old magneto service, the 
company went to each subscriber and ob- 
tained the required information. 

Cards were prepared with spaces for 
indicating the type of service desired— 
cither magneto at the existing rates, or 
modern common battery service at higher 
These cards were ‘filled in and 
Final results 
showed a 100 per cent choice of common 


rates. 
signed by each subscriber. 


battery service, even though it carried with 
it an increase in cost. 

After establishing concretely the unani- 
mous preference for the new service, the 
company was faced with many problems 
in connection with changing over the sys- 
tem. Among other things was the re- 
moval of all the magneto telephones and 
the installation of common battery sets in 


their place. The officials planned to use 
Kellogg instruments but the exact type of 
telephone had not been decided upon. They 





A Telephone Window Display in the Main Offices of the Assumption Mutual Telephone 
Co., Assumption, Ill—The Old Obsolete Telephones at the End of the Display Contrast 
Sharply with the More Compact, Modern Sets in Between. 





Vo.. 101. No. 7. 


realized that while a desk stand would 
please some people, others would prefer a 
masterphone set, or possibly a wall tele- 
phone. 
by every subscriber could choose his own 


Finally a plan was prepared whe-e- 


type of instrument and _ thus 
would be well pleased. 

The company obtained a number of tele- 
phones from the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. including the masterphone 
desk set, the standard desk stand, the mas- 


everyone 


terphone wall set, standard wall set, and 
masterphone extension wall set. Each type 
of instrument was hooked up complete and 
placed on display in the main office of 
the company. On each display a card was 
mounted giving details and the rates for 
that particular set for both business and 
residential use. 

Every subscriber was then requested to 
visit the office and view the telephone dis- 
play with a view toward selecting the typ 
This plan met with instant 
approval, and in a comparatively few days 


he liked best. 
every telephone user in town had made 
a choice. Many people who previousl) 
did not have a telephone were induced by 
this attractive display to order an instru- 
ment for immediate installation in their 
homes. 

Many new extensions 
through the display of 
with the other telephones. The most pop- 
ular instrument was the masterphone desk 
set. Even though the rate was higher for 
the masterphone, the majority of people 
chose it in preference to all the others 
on display for both business and _ residen- 
tial use. 


were also sold 
extension _ sets 


As a result of the display, the Assump- 
tion Mutual Telephone Co. has accom- 
plished several things. It enabled the com- 
pany to give every subscriber the type of 
instrument that satisfied him best. It 
helped the company build a closer bond of 
friendship between itself and its patrons 
by showing that it was interested in pleas- 
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|| Only $12.00 

telephone need | (Payable $2.00 a month) 

| —for a telephone 
library that means 


dollars and cents to 
you in your work. 













or every 




















| | Mitchell’s 
3 Principles and Practice of Telephony 


These five books place thousands of practical facts at your 
command for instant use. 
3eginning with a comprehensive survey of the basic principles 
| involved, the author discusses such subjects as telephone appara- 
| tus, circuit elements and analysis, typical cord combinations, 
; | telephone power plant equipment, coil winding, the toll switch- 
| | board and toll equipment in the multiple office. 
; | You learn about toll trunking, the nature and laws of tele 
i phone traffic, machine and automatic ringing, call distribution, 
trunk mechanical switching, mechanical-manual switching, etc. 
| All these subjects with scores of others, equally important, 
| are treated in detail. Illustrations are used freely throughout 
the books and a comprehensive index enables the reader to put 
his finger immediately on any desired fact. 
To earn an expert’s pay, you know that an expert’s knowledge 
is necessary. With these books you get the combined expe- 
rience of many telephone experts—down in black and white, 


with 317 illustrations to help you. 
See It Free 
Mail the Coupon! 


Send for These Five Practical 
| Loe -e OO r Books to Examine Free 

Holic STUDY Look over the books and if 

RSE they are not all we said they 











% IN are return them at our expense 
TELEPHONY If you want to keep them, $2 
in ten days and $2.00 a month 
for five months will pay for 


them. 
l- Nothing to lose—everything to 
{ gain. Act now. 


‘| ...and 60,000 other items 


Wuer E dependability counts — only the 
highest quality electrical products will do. 
One such quality product is Western Elec- 
tric Lead Covered Cable —a cable whose 
dependability is insured by the most ex- 
acting of manufacturing standards. 


But that’s not all. Out of its roster of | FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


60,000 electrical items, Graybar is pre- 











1 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., | 

370 Seventh Ave., New York 

Gentlemen:—Please send me MITCHELL’S PRINCIPLES AND | 

PRACTICE OF TELEPHONY (shipping charges prepaid), for | 
ten days’ free examination. If satisfactory I will send $2.00 in 

ten days and $2 per month until $12.00 has been paid. If not ! 

wanted. I will write you for return shipping instructions. (Please | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| 
pared to meet any need of a telephone ; 
industry. And behind every Graybar item | 
stands the Graybar reputation for quality 
that goes back | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

L 


write plainly and fill in all lines.) 
SPEED. ccdctidtddvcdsaccuneébedéecsiecs 


ee SOO. 6 soc ccc de tc bncantedsaewaus 








_ 
62 years. er Ee: Bet aa be ba APRN 000 c keen nde eukdesaee 
ne ra y a sa icc i as a ee aiere eck av alolinieaiia maaan 
st “Nene Gesi Saebdnee bese eaebebee tesecd ch aenaoeds : | 
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Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers 
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ing them. And finally it sold many people 
new telephones or extensions, who in all 
probability would never have had them 
but for the public display. All in all, the 
plan proved to be tremendously worth 
while and might well be emulated by other 
telephone companies under similar circum- 
stances. 


S. H. Couch Co. Takes Over Blake 
Signal & Mfg. Co. 

The S. H. Couch Co., Inc., North 
Quincy, Mass., announces that it has re- 
cently acquired the business and good-will 
of the Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. The man- 
ufacture of Blake insulated staples is be- 
ing continued at North Quincy where pro- 
vision has been made to insure prompt de- 
liveries so that service to customers will be 
uninterrupted. 

Over a period of 25 years the Blake 
Signal & Mfg. Co. has had thousands of 
satisfied customers. The Couch company 
will carry on the name of Blake and will 
endeavor to serve these customers as well 
as they have been served in the past. The 
Blake sales representatives will continue as 
Couch sales representatives for Blake in- 
sulated staples. 


E. A. Foster Lumber Co., Seattle, 
Wash., Moves Main Office. 
The E. A. Foster Lumber Co., of 
Seattle, Wash., has moved its main office 
from 901-2 White Bldg. to its factory at 
8685 East Marginal Way. The change 

took place August 15. 

The new spacious quarters will make 
possible closer contact and supervision of 
plant operations, greater convenience and 
economy, the company claims. 


New Standards for Wood Poles 
Covering Ten Classes. 

Eight new standards for wood poles, 
each standard covering ten classes of poles, 
have been approved by the American 
Standards Association. The range of sizes 
provided in each class is such that engi- 
neers should be able to make atm economi- 
cal selection to meet their specific require- 
ments. 


The following were approved as 


TELEPHONY 


American standards: Dimensions of north- 
ern white cedar poles (05b2-1931), dimen- 
sions of western red cedar poles (05c2- 
1931), dimensions of chestnut poles (05d2- 
1931), and dimensions of southern pine 
poles (05e2-1931). 

The following specifications were ap- 
proved as American tentative standards: 
Specifications for northern white cedar 
poles (05b1-1931), specifications for west- 
ern red cedar poles (05cl-1931), specifica- 
tions for chestnut poles (05d1-1931), and 
specifications for southern pine _ poles 
(05e1-1931). 

Because the circumference dimensions at 
six feet frem the butt are based on the 
standard ultimate fiber stresses, approved 
by ASA as American standard in Decem- 
ber, 1930, poles of the same class of all 
four species are rated as having equal in- 
itial strengths. Minimum circumferences 
are specified for the tops. The subcom- 
mittee on pole dimension tables, which was 
responsible for the preparation of the 
standard dimensions, is under the chair- 
manship of J. S. Ware of the Public Serv- 
ice Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. ). 

Tables of knot limitations, drawn up 
from graphs showing the numerical dis- 
tribution of knots of various sizes in 
representative lots of poles, constitute part 
of the respective specifications. The sub- 
committee on knot limitations is under the 
chairmanship of R. H. Colley, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, New York, N. Y. 

C. E. Mobius, Western Union Telegraph 
Co., New York, N. Y., is chairman of the 
subcommittee on -western red cedar; Rufus 
Gould, Postai Telegraph Co., New York, 
N. Y., is chairman of the subcommittee on 
chestnut; J. N. Kirk, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., New York, N. Y., is 
chairman of the subcommittee on southern 
pine; and C. H. Amadon, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, New York, N. Y., is chair- 
man of the subcommittee on western red 
cedar. 

The sectional committee on wood poles 
is under the sponsorship of the American 
Standards Association telephone group, 
which includes the Bell Telephone System 
and the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. R. L. Jones, Bell Te‘e- 
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phone Laboratories, New York, N. Y., 
chairman of the committee, and A. I). 
Campbell, National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. Y., 
The dimensions and specifications ha 


is secretary. 


been published as four pamphlets, each 
pamphlet containing the dimensions and 
specifications for one species of wood. 
Copies of the pamphlets are available at 
20 cents each from the American Stand- 
ards Association, 29 West 39th street, New 
York City. A schedule of discounts for 
quantity orders has been fixed and will h¢ 
sent to any one interested in securing a 
large number of standards. 


American Electric Monotype 
Equipment for Winnebago, II]. 
The Mid-West States Utilities Co. has 

placed an order with 

Co., Inc., 

munity central battery switchboard for its 

exchange at Winnebago, III. 


\merican Electric 
Chicago, for a monotype com 


The new unit 
is to be a_ single-position switchboard 
equipped with 120 common battery lines, 
40 magneto rural and toll lines, 15 uni- 
versal cord circuits, and arranged for two- 
party divided ringing 

In addition to the switching equipment. 
American Electric is also to furnish the 
power plant and protective equipment. In- 
stallation of the apparatus is tentativel) 
scHeduled for September 1. 


Trans-Canada Circuits Opened 


from Atlantic to Rockies. 

August 1 marked the most important 
advance thus far in the progress toward 
completion of the trans-Canada telephone 
system. On that date the all-Canadian 
links in the proposed transcontinental chain 
were completed from the Atlantic sea- 
board to the Rocky Mountains, or from the 
coast of Nova Scotia to the western boun- 
dary of the province of Alberta. 

Of course, it is nothing new for Ca- 
nadians to be able to talk by telephone to 
any point in Canada, east or west, but 
hitherto certain of these calls have had to 
be routed partly over United States lines 
Now all but British Columbia points may 
be reached by these all-Canadian circuits. 











Look for the KLEIN 
a) 





Trademark 


On Pliers—on leather goods—on 
Climbers—on all equipment of 
the lineman you will invariably 
find the Klein trademark. 


Mathias KL ‘ & Sons 
Established 1857 


3200 BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO 








Please mention TELEPHONY 


when communicating with its advertisers. 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 


All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and System 


New Telephone Companies and 
New Incorporations. 


Hot_anp, Inp.—The Holland Telephone 
Co., Inc., has been reincorporated with a 
capital stock of 36 shares at $50 each. The 
company has been operating under the old 
charter system, which is obsolete. 

The stockholders of the company are 
William Blesch, F. H. Wellman, Otto 
Roettger, Elmer Wellman, Edwin Schwartz 
and Walter Hastedt. 

NorTHVILLE, S. D.—Articles of incorpo- 
ration have been filed by the Farmers In- 
dependent Telephone Co., with headquar- 
ters here. The company has no capital 
stock. 

The purpose of the company is to pur- 
chase and manage one of the present lines 
of the Northville Mutual Telephone Co. 
The incorporators are Fred Broekelheide, 
A. E. Peterson and Frank Bittner, all of 
Northville. 

Franchises. 

Orecon, ILt.—A proposal to grant a 25- 
year franchise to the De Kalb-Ogle Tele- 
phone Co. was defeated by Oregon voters 
at an election on August 24. The vote 
was 115 for and 156 against the franchise. 

Financial. 

New York, N. Y.—The board of direc- 
tors of the New York Telephone Co. have 
authorized the redemption on October 1, 
1931, of the company’s refunding mor‘gage 
20-year 6 per cent gold bonds, series A, 
due October 1, 1941, which are redeemable 
at $105 on October 1, 1931, or upon any 
semi-annual interest date thereafter. 

This issue of $50,000,000 was put out in 
1921 and since that time the operation of 
the sinking fund provisions has reduced 
the amount ou‘standing in the hands of the 
public to $49,659,000. 

SpeNcER, IowA.—Plans for the immedi- 
ate construction of a new telephone ex- 
change here has been announced by offi- 
cials of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. It was stated the new building and 
equipment will cost in excess of $150,000, 
including the latest type of equipment for 
local and toll calls. 

The fire of June 27 destroyed about 
$50,000 worth of new toll repeater equip- 
ment that was being placed in the old ex- 
change and this will be replaced with even 
more modern devices, it is announced. 

The new exchange building is expected 
to be completed late this fall and the in- 
Stallation of furnishings and equipment 
will begin about that time. 

Miscellaneous. 

Cuicaco, Itt.—Additional revenue re- 
sulting from new telephones added by op- 
erating companies of the Associated Tele- 
Phone Utilities Co. system in special sales 
campaigns conducted since February 1, will 
total $280,000 annually, President Mar- 
shall E. Sampsell announced August 11. 
This ‘igure does not include revenues from 
toll business from these new telephones, 
Which will probably amount to several 
thousand dollars annually. 

he increased revenue will more than 
offset reductions experienced during the 
period through temporary cancellations of 

Service caused by general business condi- 
tions, Mr. Sampsell said. The effort for 


new business will be continued in the 25 
states served by the system during the 
remainder of the year, it was stated. 

RocuHeEstTErR, INp.—Negotiations have been 
closed whereby George W. Holman sold 
his stock holding interest in the Rochester 
Telephone Co. to Roscoe Pontius who, 
thereby, becomes the second largest stock- 
holder in the company. 

The consideration of the sale was not 
given out and the transaction will make no 
change in the management of the company 
except that Mr. Pontius will become office 
manager in addition to his duties as sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Henry A. Barnhart will continue as pres- 
ident and general manager; Tully Pontius, 
plant superintendent; Belle Bernetha, chief 
operator: Mary Gould, cashier, and Mar- 
guerite Holmes, recording operator. 

MANNSVILLE, Ky.—The Peoples Tele- 
phone Co. here has been purchased by 
John J. Jeter, of Campbellsville, president 
of the Campbellsville Home Telephone Co. 

The purchase includes the telephone 
building and lot in which the exchange is 
located, some 52 miles of lines and poles, 
and other equipment of the Peoples com- 
pany. The latter was a stock company 
owned by more than 100 shareholders, and 
served 128 telephones. 

The Campbellsville company plans to 
completely rehabilitate the exchange and 
make it up to date. It was announced no 


change is planned in the personnel of the 
company. 

SoutH Haven, Micu.—Articles of dis- 
solution have been filed by the following 
companies: Dowagiac Telephone Co., of 
Dowagiac; Cooper's Branch Telephone 
Co., of Cassopolis; and the Van Buren 
County Telephone Co., of South Haven 
The companies are all now affiliated with 
the Tri-County Telephone Co. 

Donipan, Mo.—The local telephone ex- 
change owned and managed for the past 
year by E. O. Turner of Fredericktown. 
has been sold to J. W. and R. E. Blaylock, 
of Millport, Ala., who are now in charge 
of the plant. 

Lincotn, Nes.—Freeman S. Holmes, 75 
years of age, recently dropped dead in the 
headquarters building of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., where he had been 
conducting an information desk in the 
lobby. He was a member of Telephone 
Pioneers of America. 

He entered the telephone business in 
1876, and had been manager of the offices 
in Iowa located at Newton, Grinnell and 
Iowa City. He entered the service of the 
Lincoln company in 1902, and was retired 
on a pension in 1927. Desiring to remain 
active, he was later placed in charge of the 
information bureau at the local office. 

ENGLEwoop, TENN.—Albert Hicks has 
purchased the Inter County Telephone Co. 
here from J. D. Ball, it has been reported. 
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TELEPHONY 








During recent years 
I have been privileged 
to appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
self of my services? 


1038-9 Lemcke 
Building 





INDIANAPOLIS 

















Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 

















CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
Tel. E. L. 3149 503 White Building 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

















SPOONER & MERRILL, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Public Utilities 


ELEPHONE - es TI - GAS 
™ WATER - RAILWA 


RO. BR as 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
20 No. Wacker Drive 














TELEPHONE DIRECTORY & 
, ADVERTISING COMPANY . i 


A Telephone Directory Ad- 
vertising Sales Organization 
Main Office 
Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 

Wichita, Kans. Ft. Wayne, ind. Chicage 
816 Brewn Bldg. 212 Seutaes Bldg. 100 W. Monree 











Consulting Telephone Engineers 


Ww. ©. POLK—J. W. WOPAT 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisals and Supervision 
101 West 11th St. Kansas City, Mo. 














J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 
J. G. Wray. Fellow A. I. E. E. 
yrus G. Hill 
2130 Ban ers Bldg., Chicago 

















Answers to Traffic Questions Pre- 


ut 


sented on Page 22. 

We answer a long distance call by say- 
ing “Long Distance.” If you do not 
receive an immediate response, ask, 
“Your call, please?” 

If a customer asks for a rate without 
specifying whether he wishes the sta- 
tion-to-station or the person-to-person 
rate, ask, “Do you wish the rate for 
talking with anyone who answers?” If 
you receive an affirmative answer and 
the day station-to-station rate for the 
initial period is 35 cents or less, say, 
“The rate to (called place) is (station- 
to-station rate) for the first (initial 
period ).” 

If the day station-to-station rate for 
the initial period is more than 35 cents 
and the customer asks for the day rate, 
say, “Between 4:30 a. m. and 7:00 
p. m. the rate to (called place) is (day 
station-‘o-station rate) for the first 
three minutes.” 

If the customer asks for the evening 
rate, quote the evening rate in the same 
manner. oa and 

If the customer asks for the night 
rate, quote the night rate in the same 
manner. 

If the customer asks for the person- 
to-person, appointment, or messenger 
call rate, say, “The person-to-person 
(or ‘appointment call’ or ‘messenger 
call’) rate to (called place) is (person- 
to-person rate for initial period) for 
the first three minutes. 

If, when you give a don’t answer report 
the calling party asks you to keep try- 
ing to reach the called number, say, “I 
will call you in about 20 minutes.” 
Write a delayed call ticket and attempt 
to reach the called number in 20 
minutes. 

If there is not enough room in the 
proper space on the face of the ticket 
for all of the information, 
word “over” 


write the 
and enter the rest of the 
information on the back of the ticket 
at the top, or add the word “(below)” 
and finish the entry in the space for 
reports on the face of the ticket. 

On a call order ticket, 
notations in the 


enter extra 
“Attempts to complete” 
space, using the back of the ticket only 
when there is no more room on the 
face. 

When you ask a subscriber to hold the 
line and he asks you to call him when 
you reach his party, say, “All right, 
sir, I will call you.” 








electrolytic, spot and 
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Prices in the Metal Markets. 
New York, August 10: Copper—Quiet; 
74@ 7c. 


future, 


Iron—Quiet; No. 2 f. o. b. eastern Penn- 


sylvania, $15.50@16.50; Buffalo, $15.00@ 
16.00; Alabama, $11.00@13.00. Tin— 
Steady; spot and nearby, $25.12; future, 


$25.25. 





Quicksilver—$83.00@85.00. 
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We will sell your 


Telephone Directory 


ADVERTISING 






































_ opwill publish your directory complete 


‘L. M. BERRY & CO. "ss" 




















No. 7. 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting and 
Rate Cases. 

901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

















Universal Insulators 


will support your drop 
wires to your entire satis- 
faction and at a minimum 
cost. Are you a_ user? 
Samples free on request. 


Universal Specialty Co. 
711 Poplar Street 
Terre Haute, Ind. 




















CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Rates Financing Accounting Managing 
Appraisals and Reports 
Program Service Specialists 

Construction Contractors 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 
Lima, Ohio 














ReF.U.8. Pat. Of. 


za TELEPHONE 
SWITCHBOARD LAMPS 











NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 


Butt-treated or Plain 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 East Madison St., Chicago 














EVER-PROTECT CABLE COMPOUND 





— 


EFFECTIVE in maintaining your nder- 
ground and aerial cable in perfect condition 


NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. 
MITCHELL INC. INDIANA 
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